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Editorial 


The Book-of-the-Month in 
American Church History: 


“The Anglican Church in New Jersey” 


ml HE “Book oF THE MonrtH,” from the standpoint of those 

fae interested in the history of the American Episcopal Church, is 

kee ceee surely The Anglican Church in New Jersey,* by Dr. Nelson 

R. Burr, which is expected to be off the press this month of September, 

1954. It is the fruit of six years’ steady work on Dr. Burr’s part, and 

this does not include the many years prior to that required by others 
to gather much of the material. 

As Dr. Burr states in the Preface, this book sets out to rectify the 


neglect of New Jersey’s religious history, in so far as the part of The 
Episcopal Church in it is concerned: 


This volume appears as the fulfillment of an obligation to explore 
a long neglected area in the historiography of the American 
Church. General histories usually do not suggest that New 
Jersey played an influential and sometimes vital part in the found- 
ing, growth, and organization of The Episcopal Church in these 
United States. Yet it was there that George Keith labored hard- 
est in 1702-1704. It was there that Keith’s companion, John 
Talbot, elected to remain for twenty-five years until his death, 
earning for himself the unofficial but well-deserved appellation, 
“Apostle of New Jersey.” There lived Thomas Bradbury 
Chandler, the most eminent champion of an American episcopate 
and the Church’s ablest literary defender. In New Jersey’s cos- 
mopolitan environment, the Church proved its ability to survive 
without public support, and to preserve its traditions against the 
freshets of emotional revivalism. 

At Christ Church in New Brunswick, Samuel Seabury 
Junior, the first American bishop, obtained his earliest experi- 
ence as a pastor. And there, in May of 1784, met the first inter- 
state gathering of clergymen and laymen, looking towards the 
-union of the congeries of Episcopal churches, which inspired the 
first General Convention in the following year. That Conven- 


*Published by the Church Historical Society, 4205 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 
4, Pennsylvania. Pages xvi, 768. The Copy, $10.00, postpaid. 
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tion benefitted by the experience of New Jersey leaders in colonial 
clergy conventions, where they had learned the art of ecclesiastical 
government, and prepared the way for the time when the Church 
in America would have to stand upon its own feet. Two Jersey- 
men, Thomas Bradbury Chandler and Abraham Beach, mediated 
between the Northern Churchmen who battled successfully for 
a pure liturgy and an unfettered episcopate, and their Southern 
brethren who wanted and obtained a republican constitution 
guarding the rights of the laity. These facts show clearly that 
justice to the Church in New Jersey has been long overdue. 
After reviewing the background of the State’s ethnic, cultural 
and religious diversity, the story describes the Church’s plant- 
ing late in the seventeenth century, its growth and contacts with 
other religious groups, its ordeal during the revolution, and its 
revival and reorganization from 1784 to 1790. The primary 
sources were hundreds of documents in the archives of the S. P. 
G. and of Fulham and Lambeth Palaces; also journals and other 
personal records ; and printed and unpublished parochial histories. 


HE result is eminently worth while. What Dr. Burr set out to do, 
he has done. This volume is not only a major contribution to ec- 
clesiastical history; it is an important contribution to the history of the 
‘making of New Jersey,” and thus to the “making of America.’”’ It is 
a needed corrective of that secularization of history which has been too 
long with us, as evidenced by secondary school and college text books, 
wherein the part played by religion and the churches in the making of 
New Jersey and of America is almost entirely ignored. 

I venture to prophesy that this book will stand for a hundred years 
as the definite treatment of the subject. It is a thoroughly honest work, 
as was to be expected from Dr. Burr. There is no glossing over the 
faults or failures of either men or measures. It is proof, if proof be 
needed, that ecclesiastical history can be written as fairly and as ob- 
jectively as secular history. 

This work is “social history” in the best sense of that term, and it 
should therefore be of genuine interest to the layman. “This is no history 
merely of an ecclesiastical machine, but rather of the Church as ‘the 
blessed company of all faithful people,’ as a social organism conditioned 
both by its traditions and by its surroundings.” 

The title of the book is used advisedly, for it is principally (al- 
though not exclusively) concerned with the “Church of England in 
New Jersey,” during the colonial era; and it did not become a unit 
of the American Episcopal Church until 1785, when the first steps 


toward autonomy were taken and the Diocese of New Jersey was itself 
organized. 
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O the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, 
commonly called the “S. P. G.,” The Episcopal Church, under 
God “is indebted for her first foundation and a long continuance of nurs- 
ing care and protection.” Through no fault of the Venerable Society, 
this Church was hamstrung by the domination of the State over the 
Mother Church. Consequently, for the better part of a century, it was 
a contradiction in terms; it was an “Episcopal Church without an Epis- 
copate.” There was never a bishop in all of colonial America, none 
to lead, none to plan and direct strategy, none to confirm, and, worst 
of all, every candidate for the ministry in America had to take the long, 
expensive trip of 3,000 miles to London for ordination, during which 
one out of every five perished from shipwreck or disease. 

It is no accident, therefore, that The Episcopal Church is second to 
none in its devotion to the doctrine of “‘a Free Church in a Free State.” 
It has good reason to be! If the Revolutionary War was necessary in 
order that the Thirteen Colonies might achieve their “manifest destiny,” 
it was also necessary that the American Episcopal Church might do the 
same. Moreover, the latter was the trail blazer in the expansion of the 
Anglican Communion, for every other national or regional Church of 
that Comumnion (except the Mother Church) has had to follow in its 
train, and break away from state control. 

Now the man who, more than any other, “blueprinted” the path of 
autonomy was a New Jersey clergyman—Thomas Bradbury Chandler, 
of Elizabeth Town. He was both a native American and a staunch 
loyalist. He “sparked” the New Jersey clergy colonial conventions, 
which were schools in self-government; and he expounded, a score of 
years before it became a reality, the idea of restoring Primitive Epis- 
copacy, which Christendom had not seen for far more than a thousand 
years—not since the days of Constantine. Chandler was the great pro- 
tagonist in the colonial era of a valid, free, and purely ecclesiastical 
episcopate, divorced from all civil functions and powers, which latter 
had always arounsed the ire of Dissenters and even of the Anglican laity 
in the colonies. It is sardonic that this could only be achieved at the 
cost of sacrificing the other deep desire of his heart, namely, that the 
colonies should remain loyal to Crown and Parliament. 


HE Revolutionary War well-nigh ruined The Episcopal Church 
in New Jersey, as well as everywhere else. The Epilogue is 


the story of its revival, and its rapid growth from approximately 1835 
to date. 
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What is the present situation? As of 1950, the two dioceses in 
the State of New Jersey had more Churchmen (Episcopalians) than 
the entire Episcopal Church had a century before—in 1850. In 1950, 
only two states of the union had more Episcopalians than New Jersey: 
namely, New York, whose civil population is over three times as large 
as New Jersey’s; and Pennsylvania, whose civil population is over twice 
as large. Moreover, New Jersey had a higher percentage of Episco- 
palians in the total population than either New York or Pennsylvania: 
one out of every 47.9 persons in New Jersey was a communicant of The 
Episcopal Church; only one out of every 54.7 in New York was such; 
and only one out of every 72.2 in Pennsylvania. Among 102 dioceses 
and missionary districts of The Episcopal Church, the Diocese of New 
Jersey ranks ninth, and the Diocese of Newark ranks seventh. The 24 
congregations of the colonial period have increased to 325, as of today 
in the two dioceses. Yet, following the Revolutionary War, it appeared 
that The Episcopal Church must “die out!” 

How was this record made? This book gives you the answer, for 
it carries the story right down to the dedication of Trinity Cathedral, 
Trenton, on January 24, 1954. 

The Appendices are invaluable. Here are historical sketches of 
the 24 colonial churches, only four of which are extinct; the rest are for 
the most part still thriving and vigorous spiritual centers. Here are 
biographical sketches of the 48 colonial clergymen who served the 
Church in New Jersey. Here are data for which Dr. Burr combed the 
libraries of the United Kingdom and Ireland, as well as those of America, 
and much is made accessible for the first time. 

In addition to the General Bibliography there is the Special Bibliog- 
raphy of 135 published works of the New Jersey colonial clergy, which 
“has been made as complete and accurate as possible, and is believed to 
be the first such list ever published in a history of the Church in an 
American state or diocese.” 

The book is thoroughly documented, but this will not bother the 
general reader, for the Notes are printed in a separate section of 40 
pages, immediately preceding the Index. 

The Index, in double columns, requires 20 pages, and appears to 
cover practically every name and subject treated in the text. 

The format of the book is highly pleasing, and a credit to the book- 
maker’s art. The entire volume of 784 pages is printed in Garamond 
type of differing sizes. The main text of 486 pages—Chapter I-XVII, 
plus the Epilogue—is set in 12 point Garamond, leaded two points (12 
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on 14) ; the Appendices are set in 10 point Garamond, leaded two points 
(10 on 12); the Bibliography is set in Garamond Bold Face, 8 point 


solid, which is very readable; the Notes and the Index are set in Gara- 
mond 10 point solid. 


In conclusion, 


Our profound thanks to Dr. Burr for a much needed 
contribution to historiography, and for one 
that is exceedingly well done! 


WALTER H. STOWE. 
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From an enlargement of a daguerreotype taken from a portrait of the Rev. Samuel Thomas, 
which was destroyed in Columbia, S. C., when that city was burned in 1865 


THE REVEREND SAMUEL THOMAS 
Died, October 10, 1706 
Aged c. 39 years 


THE FIRST S. P. G. MISSIONARY TO SOUTH CAROLINA 
1702—1706 
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The Reverend Samuel Thomas and His 
“Account of the Church in South 
Carolina, 1702-1706” 


Edited with a Sketch of the Author 
By Albert Sidney Thomas* 


= HE following “Account” concerning the Church in South 
m4 Carolina by the Rev. Samuel Thomas may be considered as 
a supplement to the valuable Journal of the Reverend George 
Ketth, 1702-1704, dealing with the Northern provinces, given in Vol. 
XX (1951), No. 4 (December), of HisroricAL MAGAZINE, edited with 
a sketch and notes by the late lamented Rev. Dr. Edgar Legare Pen- 
nington. As Keith was the first missionary of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts (the S.P.G.) in the North, 
so was Thomas the first in the South. 
Following the former plan, it would seem appropriate to prefix to 
the “Account” a sketch of its author. 


Part I 


The Reverend Samuel Thomas 


he account of the work of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts, in South Carolina, as given by the 
Society itself, begins with this statement : 


The first Missionary of the Society to South Carolina, the 
Rev. S. THomas—who was the third sent by it to America— 
was less fortunate in his voyage than Keith and Gordon. In 
the passage down the English Channel he was “forc’d to lye 
upon a chest,” and “after many importunate and humble per- 
swasions” he at last obtained leave to read prayers daily, but 
he was “curs’d and treated very ill on board.” At Plymouth 
he was so ill that his life was despaired of, but during his de- 
tention there he recovered so far as to be able to officiate “sev- 


*The Rt. Rev. Albert Sidney Thomas, S. T. D., LL.D., is the retired Bishop 
of South Carolina, and historiographer of the diocese. He has made many valuable 
contributions to the pages of HistoricaAL MAGAZINE.—Editor’s note. 
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erall Lord’s Day for a minister att Plimstock, who was both 
sick and lame . . . and whose family” was “great and circum- 
stances in the world mean.” Receiving “nothing from him but 
his blessing and thanks,” Mr. Thomas went on his way in an- 
other ship with a “civil” captain, and for the rest of the voyage, 
he “read prayers thrice every day, and preached and catechised 
every Lord’s Day.” After “12 weeks and 2 dayes at sea,” he 
arrived at Charlestown on Christmas Day, 1702.* 


The family of Samuel Thomas was one of many clergymen. His 
grandfather was Thomas Thomas of Salop (Oxon.), rector of Beck- 
berry (1660); his father was John Thomas, rector of Ovington and 
vicar of Belchamp Walter; also a brother, Timothy Thomas (Cantab.), 
was vicar of Preston Kent, 1691; Edward Thomas, curate of Denham, 
was his uncle; and Samuel Thomas was one of the younger sons of 
John Thomas and Anna Lufkin, who were married April 16, 1656. 
The date of Samuel’s birth is uncertain, but he was past thirty when 
he offered his services to the S.P.G. for work in Carolina in 1702, and 
probably thirty-five.? At this time, he was living at Ballydon, near Sud- 
bury in County Suffolk and Essex, with Elizabeth, his wife, and four 
children. His offer of himself to leave a wife and family behind, and 
brave the dangers of the ocean and the new world with its “wild Indians” 
for an indefinite time, supplies an illustration of the missionary spirit in 
England at that time, which led to the founding of this Society itself. 
So it was that on June 19, 1702, Mr. Thomas was ordered to attend the 


“Committee with his testimonial letters in order to be sent to 
South Carolina, and in case the Lord Bishop of London and 
the said Committee be satisfied in the qualifications of the said 
Mr. Thomas, Resolved, that this Society will allow him yearly 
the sum of fifty pounds to be continued for three years next 
ensuing over and above the Queen’s bounty of twenty pounds.”® 


In the “testimonials” presented on the same date, he was esteemed 
to be of eminent piety both “in his single capacity and in his married 


1C. F. Pascoe, Two Hundred Years of the S. P. G., . . . (London, 1901), p. 
12; also, ibid., Digest of the Records of S. P. G. (5th ed., London, 1895), p. 12. 

In the testimonials to the Society is this statement: “He now (as we sup- 
pose) making near approach to thirty.” See, documents copied from records of 
S. P. G. by W. Noel Sainsburg of British Public Records Office, for John P. 
Thomas, Jr., Columbia, S. C., printed in South Carolina Historical and Genealogi- 
cal Magazine, Charleston, S. C. (hereafter referred to as SCHG) Vol. V., p. 
29. However, it is likely that Thomas was nearer 35 in 1702: in his picture he 
appears older than thirty, and a study of his father’s will (proved, Middlesex, 26 
August 1684) and family records in the Parish Register, Ovington Essex, con- 
firm this supposition. 

8SCHG, Vol. V, p. 21. The reference to the Journals of the S. P. G. and 
correspondence are to the reprints described in the preceding note. 
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state.” He had given proof of “great knowledge” in the things of 
God, and, in the mysteries of the Kingdom, he had shown zeal with 
prudence and had attracted many by his preaching, “‘an entire lover 
of the King, and thoroughly conformable to Ecclesiastical Constitu- 
tions and the doctrine of the Church.”* The testimonial was signed by 
a rector, two vicars and a curate, among whom was Edward Thomas, 
curate of Denham, Thomas’ uncle, and William Burkitt, vicar of 
Denham, who evidently had agreed to be guardian for the family in 
his absence. 

The candidate was accepted, but there remained much tribulation 
for him before he should set foot on the soil of Carolina. On June 26, 
1702, it was again ordered that Thomas “doe attend the said Com- 
mittee,” and then ten pounds were given to him “to be layd out in 
stuffs for the use of the wild Indians.” On July 3d, it was reported 
that this ten pounds had been given to Mr. Thomas, and also £14 
originally intended for a missionary to the West Indies, and also £13 
subscribed by the same person, this to be credited to the Society out 
of the Queen’s bounty; and then the Society generously exhibited its 
confidence by voting that the “summe of twenty pounds be given to 
Mr. Thomas for his further encouragement.” He was soon to need 
this. On July 3, 1702, he received his commission from the bishop of 
London, which was to go as missionary to the Yemassee Indians in 
South Carolina.® 

In August, Mr. Thomas sent a letter to Dr. Thomas Bray (for 
whom he had a commission in Carolina), written at Rye where he had 
taken ship after spending three weeks and four days at Sandwich with 
his brothers, having been delayed by contrary winds. He thanked Dr. 
Bray for favors, particularly for his “letters to Carolina.” Then he 
humbly begs for his daily prayers: 


“My discouragements in this Voyage are more than a few; our 
vessel is very mean and scarce fitt for the seas, and we are of 
no strength to defend ourselves, having no guns, nor above 
7. or 8. men, besides passengers, nor have we any Convoy, so 
that in the judgment of all considering persons, we are in 
eminent danger of being taken by the French; our Captain is 
a very ill-tempered and profane man, and is unkind to me; 
and tho’ my passage will cost me more than ten pounds, yet 
will he not allow me a cabin to lye in but I am forced to lye 
upon a chest and he and his men are so wicked, that I think 


4SCHG, Vol. V., p. 29. William III died March 8, 1702. On that date, Queen 
Anne succeeded him, and reigned until her death, August 1, 1714. 


5Ibid., Vol. V., p. 55. Henry Compton was bishop of London, 1675-1713. 
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we have very little reason to expect a preservation. The voyage 
is like to be very long, hazardous, burthensome and charge- 


able.’””* 


Then he fears he may land in Carolina with an “empty pocket,” in 
view of his obligation to leave some of the money given him with his 
family, the need to “lay out a part for cloth and linen,” and the greater 
charge on shipboard than he expected—a melancholy prospect for one 
not accustomed to the manner of lodging and living on board—coming 
into a strange land with no money for support. The Society was 
touched and promptly responded, August 25th, ordering Mr. John 
Hodges, one of the treasurers of the Society, to remit twenty pounds 
to Mr. Thomas immediately. 

Writing Mr. Hodges, now from Plymouth, to which port he had 
progressed from Rye, he acknowledges the receipt of £25 in Carolina 
money on September 8th. The additional appropriation came very 
seasonably, for it found him but “just recovered of a very violent feaver 
which confined me to my bed & chamber for some days, since we came 
into this Harbour.” Passengers had despaired of his life. He was 
obliged to go ashore, lodge in a public house, and procure a nurse 
and a physician at no small charge. However, he is now fully recov- 
ered and “more than little revived at the Goodness of Your Corpora- 
tion.” He prays that God will reward the great charity of the Society, 
and asks for its prayers that God would honor him “with large abili- 
ties and blessed opportunities of doing Him service.” Then he tells 
again of his hardships aboard, 


“the chief of which is an incapacity of doing or receiving good 
there, the generality of our ship’s crew being such as refuse 
instruction and all means of reformation. After many importu- 
nate and humble persuasions I have at last obtained leave to 
read Prayers once and sometimes twice a day but I am often 
cursed and treated ill on board. I hope God will forgive them 
(I do), our vessel is very mean and leaks much, so that our 
passengers fear the consequences of bad weather, which we must 
now expect, we have nothing encouraging but only the infinite 
power and providence of Almighty God.”7 


While waiting at Plymouth, he officiated for the minister at Plimstock 
who was ill. 
In another letter, under date of September 15th, he seems to have 
abandoned all hope of making the voyage as planned, complaining 
®SCHG, Vol. IV., p. 222. The Rev. Dr. Bray was the chief founder of the 


S. P. C, K., 1699, and the S. P. G,, in 1701. 
‘Ibid, Vol. IV., p. 223. 
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bitterly again of the ill usage of the master of the ship, and now pro- 
posing to go in another vessel bound for Virginia. This was the route 
to Carolina soon after taken by Thomas’ successor at Goose Creek, Dr. 
Francis Le Jau. 

At last, after many delays, he set sail on October Ist. The mission- 
ary was sick for half the period of the long and trying trip. The captain 
suffered a change of heart after he got out to sea, and became more 
“civil,” (possibly it was another ship with another and more “civil” 
master), for Thomas was now allowed to “exercise his Function’”— 
his sickness not preventing him from preaching twelve Lord’s Days on 
board and reading prayers twice daily. There were thirty passengers 
who generally attended, “but so slender a sense of religion they had, 
that I was glad that I could prevail with them to hear sermons and 
prayers tho’ they cost them nothing, so I asked none nor did they give 
me one farthing.’’® His passage cost £12, and in addition 50 shillings to 
support him when sick, there being a physician with them. He ar- 
rived in Charles Town on Christmas Day, 1702, after 12 weeks and 
2 days at sea. Naturally, his first extant letter to England after landing 
was a request to the Society that £20 be given Mr. Burkett for his 
family. 

What was the view that met his eyes on reaching Carolina? From 
the first settlement of this colony (1670) by the Lords Proprietors 
under a charter from Charles II, and under Locke’s Constitution, the 
Church of England was considered in a mild way the Established 
Church. This was partially confirmed by the actions of the Assembly 
in voting support to the clergymen in Charles Town, and by the Act of 
1704 creating six parishes. But in 1706, by the famous “Church Act,” 
the Church was formally established with its ten parishes.? When the 
missionary arrived in 1702, he states that he found only two other 
clergymen in the colony, Edward Marston at St. Philip’s, in the town 
since 1700, and one “Williams” ministering in the southern part of the 
colony near Edisto River. “Williams,” of whom we find no reference, 
was probably the Rev. Atkin Williamson, the first “Church of England” 
clergyman in the colony, who came about 1680, served first in Charles 
Town until the Rev. Samuel Marshall became rector in 1696, then in 
other parts of the colony. He later received a pension from the As- 
sembly, and died at an advanced age, probably in 1711. The Rev. 
William Corbin had officiated before Thomas in the Goose Creek 


8SCHG, Vol. 1V, pp. 225-229. 


®Frederick Dalcho, Historical Account of P. E. Church in S. C., Charleston, 
1820, (hereafter, Dalcho) p. 75. , 
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neighborhood in 1700”° A Mr. Kendall from Bermuda had officiated 
briefly on the western side of the Cooper River in what was to be St. 
John’s, Berkeley. Also at an early date was a Mr. Bart. Warmell from 
Bermuda, of whom little is known. We conclude that Thomas in all 
probability was the seventh clergyman of the Church of England to serve 
in South Carolina. There were also in Charles Town before 1701, a 
“Baptist Meeting house”; a Congregational Church, 1690; a French 
Protestant Church, 1693; and a Quaker Meeting House, 1696. 

Such was the ecclesiastical situation when Thomas arrived, he 
himself being commissioned to work among the Yemassee Indians. 
He was the first of 54 missionaries to be sent by the S.P.G to South 
Carolina; more than to any other American colony except New York 
to which 58 were sent.t The presence of only two clergymen of the 
Church in Carolina, with plantations chiefly of English people stretching 
a hundred miles up and down the coast, contributed no doubt to his 
willingness to change his mission from the Indians to the settlers. At 
the time of his coming, there was no Anglican Church building out- 
side of Charles Town, save that mentioned by him at Goose Creek— 
one of the points where he himself officiated. There were, however, 
three or four Huguenot chapels. In this colony, the earliest proclaiming 
of the gospel in the country districts was principally by the strongly 
religious Huguenots, who began to settle in Carolina as early as 1680, 
and came in large numbers after the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes 
(1685). 

Thomas was well received in Carolina both by the governor, Sir 
Nathaniel Johnson, ** and by the chancellor of the province, Nicholas 
10Cf, Dalcho, p. 26 et. seq. When Thomas arrived, besides the church in Char- 
lestown, there was an Anglican Church at Goose Creek, probably as early as 1680 
(see Judge H. A. M. Smith, in News and Courier, Charleston, April 23, 1906) ; and 
at least three Huguenot chapels: French Santee at Jamestown, Orange Quarter, 
and at a Huguenot settlement 4 miles northeast of Goose Creek. 
11Pascoe, op cit., pp. 849, 855. 
11-aSir NATHANIEL JOHNSON (c. 1645-1713) was knighted in 1680, and in 1686 
was appointed governor of the Leeward Islands. Upon the accession of William 
and Mary, he removed to South Carolina, where he had the right to two baronies 
of 12,000 acres each, and now received an additional grant of 1,940 acres on the 


eastern branch of Cooper River. ‘ 

He called his plantation “Silk Hope” from his successful experiments with 
the culture of silk. 

He was governor of the Carolinas, with a deputy for North Carolina, from 
1702 until 1708, and was very active in the defense of the colony against the 
French and the Spanish. He was especially successful in weakening or alienating 
the latter’s Indian allies, and in promoting the Indian trade. 

Johnson was a staunch High Churchman, and consistently supported the meas- 
ures for the establishment of the Anglican Church in Carolina, first, the Act of 
1704, and, when that was vetoed by the crown, the Church Act of 1706. [See 
Dictionary of American Biography, X, 111.) 
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Trott ;#*> to the latter he delivered a gift sent by the Society to the 
Yemassee Indians. At this time, the Yemassees were in a state of great 
confusion, being at war with the Spanish in Florida, and they had 
“no leisure to attend to instruction.” In consequence, the governor would 
not consent to the missionary’s going among the Indians, although he 
promised Thomas to send for some of the chiefs for a conference. The 
governor was perhaps actuated by mixed motives. It has been sug- 
gested that one motive was political: he feared that the Indians would 
not discriminate between the Christianity of the Spaniards (Roman 
Catholic) and that of Carolina (Protestant), and so their enmity might 
result, as they connected the former with their enemies. Thomas im- 
mediately wrote the bishop of London, explaining why he had not gone 
among the ““Yeamanser Indians” (also called ““Yamonsees” ).?? 

Sir Nathaniel was very kind to Mr. Thomas and took him into 
his family to live with him at his plantation, called “Silk Hope,” on the 
upper reaches of Cooper River, on its east side, some forty miles from 
Charles Town. He acted as the governor’s chaplain, describing his 
family as “very large, many servants and slaves among whom I have 
a prospect of doing much good by God’s assistance.” But almost im- 
mediately his labors were extended beyond this chaplaincy. In a letter 


written to Dr. Woodward, scarcely more than a month after his arrival, 
he says: 


“The neighborhood here to whom I preach every Lord’s day 
by Sir Nathaniel’s direction, are an ignorant but well inclined 
people, who seems to want nothing to make them truly pious 
but the common assistance of God’s Holy Spirit, Ministers 
& Ordinances. Here are many Anabaptists in these parts, 
there being Preachers of that sort here, chuse rather to hear 
them than none. I hope in God I may establish many and 
bring back some. I have here a multitude of ignorant persons 
to instruct, too many profane to awaken, some few pious to 
build up, and many Negroes, Indians to begin withall. I 
humbly beg your fervent prayers to God to direct and assist me 
in all difficulties. If the Corporation would be pleased to send 
a few Bibles and Common Prayer Books to give to the poor 
Negroes, I think it would be a most laudable charity. I take 
the utmost care I can in penning and delivering my sermons 


11-DNicHOLAs Trott (1663-1740) was a lawyer of great learning, who rose 
to the office of chief justice of South Carolina. He was a sincere and strong 
supporter of the Anglican Church, and among his notable publications was The 
Laws of the British Plantations in America, Relating to the Church and the 
Clergy, Religion and Learning (1721). [See Dictionary of American Biography, 
XVIII, 649-50.] 
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and I thank God they are very acceptable to the People, of 
which they give me daily proofs. God’s good providence has 
already placed me in the most advantageous post for publick 
service that I can be in, in having the countenance of the Gov- 
ernor who is a good man and in high esteem among the People. 
My settlement upon this River is most earnestly and daily 
desired, and here is as absolute a necessity of a Minister as in 
any part of the world. I humbly beg therefore that by the 
approbation of the Corporation I may continue here. I have now 
only to add Dr Sir that with great gratitude to Almighty God 
and thank’s to you, I remember your great kindness in being 
instrumental to procure my Mission for which I hope myself 
and some few besides will have reason to bless God to eternity. 
I begg your Prayers and shall be extremly glad to receive a 
letter from you to know that I am not forgotten by you, will 
be a comfort and encouragement.”?* 


At once the governor assigned Thomas to labor on the three 
branches of the Cooper River. This territory covered that part of 
the colony which, under the Church Act of 1706 and since, included 
the parishes of St. Thomas and St. Dennis on the eastern side of the 
river, and St. James, Goose Creek, and the lower part of St. John’s 
Berkeley, on the western side. It appears that Thomas lived with 
Governor Johnson at “Silk Hope” for the entire period of his residence 
in Carolina. It is true that the historian Dr. David Humphreys states 
that “after some small continuance in the Governor’s family,” he was 
directed “to make Goose Creek the chief place of his residence” and it 
has often been assumed that he did so.* It is practically certain that 
the direction was never complied with—working indeed at Goose Creek, 
but continuing to live at Silk Hope. Humphreys’ first statement is 
certainly incorrect, as is shown by the letters we are about to quote, 
written in the spring of 1704, “from my study at Sir N. Johnson’s in 
Carolina.” His long illness in Carolina was at “Silk Hope.” In a 
letter from the Rev. William Dun, rector of St. Paul’s, Stono, in 1707, 
to the Society, he states : “Mr. Hazel [Thomas Hasell, first rector of St. 
Thomas’ parish] lives in the parish where Mr. Thomas was minister”— 
this was St. Thomas’ parish in which Silk Hope was located.**> Further- 
more, Thomas had himself received a grant of 300 acres in St. Thomas’ 
parish. There is no good reason to think that this missionary ever 
lived in Carolina anywhere except at Silk Hope in St. Thomas’ parish. 


13SCHG, Vol. IV., p. 225 

14David Humphreys, D. D., Historical Account of S. P. G. (London, 1730) 
Chapt. V, p. 82. Cf. Dalcho, p. 51. 

15S. P. G., L. C. Transcripts, S. C. ciiv. 
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In a letter which follows, he refers to the people at Goose Creek in 
contrast to “my own people” in St. Thomas’. 

In the summer of 1704, the Society became concerned as to “how 
far it is fitting for the Society to continue the allowance of the said 
Mr. Thomas he being in the service of Sir Nathaniel Johnson and 
wholly supported by him,” especially as Dr. Bray had received a letter 
from the Rev. Edward Marston, rector of St. Philip’s Church (soon to 
be charged as “‘a litigious and abusive person . . . a common disturber 
of the Governor and Government”), whether through jealousy or other 
motive, charging Thomas with dereliction of duty in not going among 
the Indians.** Later the Society approved of his change of mission, 
and was fully satisfied he “had had but a mean allowance from Sir 
Nathaniel and the Inhabitants of Carolina and that he had deserved well 
of the Society, [and] ordered the payment of his full allowance.” The 
Society had a standing rule “that if any Minister sent over to the 
Plantations with an allowance from this Society to any particular place 
shall fix himself in any other place by direction of the Governor or 
otherwise this Society will not continue the allowance to the said 
Minister,” until approved by the Society. 

The missionary seems not to have been disregardful of a gentle- 
man’s appearance, for in March, 1703, he wrote to the Hon. John 
Hodges, merchant on College Hill, London, to procure £10 from the 
Society, and send him “no woolen but all linen, some blew and white, 
and some all white such as is common for gentlemen’s shirts.” Thus, 
he would be prepared for a climate warmer than that to which he had 
been accustomed. 

In March 1704, he transmitted to the Society the following report 
which details his “functioning” since arrival. It was sent to Rev. Dr. 
Woodward, to whom he felt a special debt of gratitude for his assist- 
ance in procuring for him holy orders, as also his appointment as 
missionary : “From my study at Sir N. Johnson’s.”?” 


To the Rev. and Hon!¢ Society 
for Propagating the Gospell 
in Foreign Parts 


Most Rev? & Hon>!¢ Gentlemen 


_ Your unworthy but laborious Missionary whom you some- 
time since sent to labour in the Ministerial Function in the 
Province of Carolina thinks himself obliged to communicate 


16SCHG, Vol. V., pp. 24-25. Cf. Thomas’ Remonstrance, herewith. 
Vol. IV., p. 278. 
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to you the account of his arrivall and the success of his labours 
in this Province. Blessed be God after much difficulty and 
many dangers I safely arrived at Charles Town in Carolina 
on the 25 Dect 1702. and took the first opportunity of going 
up in the Country to wait upon our Governor the hon™® Sir 
N. Johnson who received me with great Kindness and then 
and ever since has treated me with extraordinary respect and 
civility: with much kindness his Honor invited my stay in 
his family and being duly sensible of his duty and obligations 
to Almighty God, he obligeth me to officiate dayly in his house 
as Chaplain, and to labour on the Lord’s Day in the instruction 
of the Inhabitants of Cooper River which is so thin settled 
and the Inhabitants live at so wide a distance from each other 
that I am forced to officiate in 3. severall Branches of the River 
about 15. miles from each other, and because I can be but 
with one Congregation on the Lord’s Day so each can be sup- 
plied but 1. Lord’s day in 3. therefore at their request I preach 
a lecture on the Week Days to each of them, this considering 
the many miles I must travel to meet each Congregation makes 
my labours very considerable, but I bless God it is my delight 
to serve Him and His Infant Church, and my ministerial work 
is my recreation, I bless God, I have not labored in vain in this 
Province, for since my coming into these parts, there is a visible 
abatement of vice and immorality, and many of our People 
who were careless in religion are prevailed on to a ready and 
constant attendance on God’s Publick Worship and I have 
prevail’d on several to set up the worship of God in their 
private families and have prevailed with many to a careful 
preparation for and to participate of the Blessed Sacrament of 
the Lord’s Supper. The first time I administered that 
Holy Ordinance I could find but 5. Communicants but 
they are now encreased to the number of about 32, and 
are yet increasing, here being some few young persons who 
submit to my instructions in order to their being prepared for 
the Blessed Sacrament at Easter next. By my encouragement 
about 20. Negroes have learned to read, and I am acquainting 
them as I have opportunity with the Principles of the Christian 
Religion, and have lately baptized one Negro man, and hope 
in some time to find more fitted for that Holy Institution. 
There haveing been no Minister on this river, who lived reg- 
ularly and preached practically & constantly, the People are 
much divided, but I have some reason to hope that severall of 
them will now come into the Communion of the Church of 
England, themselves have told me that if I had been in the 
Country before, I had prevented their separating from the 
Church. I find by experience that an humble and obliging 
carriage a moderate and prudent conduct, practical and serious 
preaching together with a Holy and circumspect life is the 
more effectual means to remove prejudices out of men’s minds 
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ag*t our Church and Ministers. In great sincerity Gentlemen 
I assure you, it hath and by Divine grace ever shall be my 
constant endeavor to the utmost of my power to promote true 
religion and the interest of the Church of England, being in 
some measure sensible of my infinite obligations to Almighty 
God and of your noble bounty and charity to me, which shall 
ever be gratefully acknowledged and carefully improved by 

Honté Gentlemen 

Your most obedient, humble & faithful 

and laborious Servant & Missionary 

Sam" THomas'® 


In a supplement to this report, he tells of his disposition of a gift 
the Society had sent by him to the Indians: in view of his not going 
among them, he had sold it and entrusted the proceeds to the governor, 
subject to the Society’s order. He thanks the society for paying £20 
of his salary for the year previous to Mr. Burkett for his family, but 
gently complains that he had “no account” of the £10 he requested 
for himselfi—‘behind of the last years salary.” He explains his need: 


his local stipend was meagre; Sir Nathaniel Johnson is very noble to 
him and the planters kind, the people have a love for him but are gen- 
erally poor; he had an expensive illness, fever for 10 weeks, although 


he had the privilege of Sir Nathaniel’s house, he had had to pay a 
nurse and doctor; moreover, the great distance of some of his people 
had necessitated his buying a horse—so the £10 due him would 
have been welcome. The delay in payment was doubtless in transit, 
as the Society had ordered the payment of the £10 at the same 
time as the £20 for his family. In the same communication, he 
requests that the whole of his salary of £50 for his second year be paid 
to his family. He is now counting on enough locally for his own sup- 
port. 

Further details of his work are given in a letter to Mr. John 
Hodges under date of May 3, 1704, after being about one and a half 
years in the colony: 


Yours I received by Captain Martin the 14*® March last 
with the Parcell of Blew Hartfords—for your particular care 
and trouble and for the hon!* Society’s kindness and charity 
therein, I return my most sincere and hearty thanks. Before 
Martin came in I had wrote a Publick letter to the honble 
Society in which I acquainted them that I had then heard 
nothing from any of my particular friends in that Body, which 
was more than a little concern to me. I also acquainted them 
with the need I stood in of the ten pounds, & with my selling 
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the stuffs sent for presents to the Indians and lodging the 
money in the Gov's hand till their order to dispose of it. I 
acquainted them also with the success of my poor labors in 
these parts, and begged that their charity to me for this year 
may be paid as formerly to the Rev. M™ Burkett. For a fuller 
account of these things dear Sir I refer you to my Publick 
letter. I have received no letter from M? Secretary Chamber- 
layne and therefore should have been extreamly glad that you 
had explained what you barely mention (viz.) an Order made 
by the hon®!* Society that my kind reception here by the Gov- 
ernor and People should be no precedent, which passage in 
your’s I don’t well understand. Dear Sir I am extremely ob- 
liged to you for your great kindness, particularly for your 
Seamens packetts, I am glad to see so noble and Christian a 
design on foot, and I will make the best use of them I am 
capable of. I long to hear how the religious Societys and those 
for Reformation prosper in this reign, and to have some ac- 
count of the proceeding of your hon®!® Society, to whom I am 
so highly obliged, particularly if you receive a satisfactory 
account of the success of the Labors of your Missionaries 
abroad, for nothing would be more pleasing to me, than to 
hear that the Church flourisheth under the conduct of Pious, 
prudent and learned Guides: If your time will permit you to 
give me some account of these affairs in your next you will 
highly oblige me. Blessed be Divine Goodness, Good Sir I 
continue very happily in the Governor’s family, and in the 
entire affections of my dear People, and opportunities of doing 
God and His Church some service in this poor Province: 
my ministerial labors are very considerable, being obliged to 
preach three times a week and to ride many miles in order 
to the meeting my People who are at considerable distances, 
these Publick Offices together with my necessary studies and 
some personal instruction which the ignorance of many of 
my People makes highly necessary, takes up the whole of 
my time and the utmost of my strength, but I desire to praise 
God for nothing more than for the blessed opportunitys that 
He has given me of laying out my time and strength in His 
service. We have in the whole Province of S. Carolina but two 
Church of England Ministers besides myself, namely M* 
Marsdon Minister of Charles Town and M® Williams who 
supplieth 2. or 3. Congregations to southward near Edisto 
River and myself am appointed by Sir N. Johnson our Gov- 
ernor to take care of the Inhabitants of Cooper River. The 
Town Minister has a very noble maintenance settled on him 
out of the Publick Treasure: but we County Ministers have 
nothing to trust to, but only a small and uncertain subscrip- 
tion.*® The Country stands in great need of more Ministers 


19Cf. the following Account. 
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especially of one for a Place called Goose Creek, a Creek the 
best settled with Church of England familys of any in Carolina, 
they have a small Church built, and at the earnest request of 
some of the Inhabitants I lately preached there and adminis- 
tered the blessed Sacrament and baptized 7. children, the 
Congregation was so numerous that the Church could not 
contain them, and many stood without door the poor people 
were very attentive to the word of Salvation and my soul was 
justly moved to see the best and most numerous Congregation 
in all Carolina as sheep without a Shephard. My engagements 
are so much with my own People that I can’t give them 
above 1. or 2. Lord’s Days in a year and they very rarely 
have any assistance from any other Minister. I am fully 
satisfied that a pious, prudent and laborious Divine might do 
God and his Church great service: I fear under the present 
charge which the Country is by reason of the War, these 
people can’t maintain a Minister entirely without some assist- 
ance from England. If you think convenient you may recom- 
mend this to the hon! Society. The Governor in a letter to 
my Lord of London concerning myself, which I suppose will 
be publickly read, acquaints his Ldp that we greatly want a 
Minister for this Place above mentioned. I shall add some- 
thing more on this subject in a letter to D™ Woodward, Good 
Sir with humblest duty and service and gratitude to the 
honle Society and yourself, I am your and their 


Most obedient, dilligent & faithfull 
Missionary and_ servant. 
Sam! THomas.”° 


Thus we learn how this missionary both labored himself and used 
his best powers of persuasion with the Society to send more mission- 
aries to Carolina, and we shall see that it was not in vain, however 
slowly history moved in those days when it took about three months 
to get a communication over from Carolina to England. 

But while the zealous missionary labored on “the three branches 
of the Cooper River,” the ecclesiastical skies in Charles Town had 
become stormy. The Rev. Edward Marston, who had been sent out 
by the Lords Proprietors for service on Cooper River, instead had suc- 
ceeded the beloved Samuel Marshall as rector of St. Philip’s Church 
in Charles Town. He was a notorious Jacobite in England, and a man 
of contentious character who immediately turned against Churchmen 
in Carolina, as well as against the governor and the government, 
preaching openly against both. Failing to get rid of the objectionable 
Mr. Marston in any other way, the Assembly passed a Church Act in 
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1704, looking to the establishment of six parishes in the province, and 
including the creation of a lay commission with power to remove 
clergymen from office. Because of this provision in violation of all 
canon law and tradition, and because the Act excluded dissenters from 
the Assembly in violation of the charter of the province, the law 
was exceedingly unpopular both in the colony and in England. Com- 
plaints were made to the Lords Proprietors, the bishop of London, 
and to Queen Anne herself. 

When the question came before the S. P. G. in regard to the lay 
commission, although Thomas assured the Society that the commission 
was created in order to get rid of Marston, and that he had himself 
been assured that if the Lord Bishop of London would send over a 
commissary or superintendent of the clergy, the Act would be repealed, 
yet the Society resolved to 


“put a stop to the sending of any ministers under the direction 
and allowance of this Corporation into those parts till they are 
fully satisfied that . . . the clauses in the aforesaid Act are or 


shall be rescinded, and that the matter be put into an ecclesiasti- 
cal Method.”?°-@ 


The Queen vetoed the Act and it was duly rescinded, but not until 
Marston had been ousted from St. Philip’s. Perhaps we have here the 


beginning of the exaggerated lay influence that has always character- 
ized the Church in South Carolina. It arose out of the attempt to 
establish an Episcopal Church without an episcopate. Marston later 
served in other parishes in South Carolina and afterwards, when very 
poor, the Assembly voted the family an allowance. The objectionable 
Act of 1704, when rescinded, was succeeded by the famous Church Act 
of 1706, which formally established the Church of England in South 
Carolina, created ten parishes and provided for the building of churches 
and rectories in each one with glebes. 

After two and a half years in Carolina, Thomas’ influence in the 
province was well established. He had appeared before the Assembly, 
and his judgment was held in high regard. In the summer of 1705, his 
thoughts turned to his homeland, his wife and children, from whom 
for so long a time he had been separated. None of his personal corres- 
pondence is available, and his official communications made little refer- 
ence to so personal a matter as his family, except that he is constantly 
insistent that the larger part of his salary be given to the Rev. Mr. 
Burkett for his family—the whole of it the second year. 


20-aPascoe, op. cit., p. 13. 
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About midsummer of 1705, with the consent of the governor, he 
took ship for England. It is a pity that there is no record of his re- 
union with his wife and five children, to say nothing of his brothers 
who had so devotedly speeded him on his way nearly three years be- 
fore. The Journal of the Society of September 21, 1705, tells us that 
when Dr. Woodward acquainted “the Society that Mr. Samuel Thomas 
one of the Society’s Missionaries in South Carolina attended at the 
door, he was called in.” He submitted to the Society the testimonials 
of the Governor and the Council : 

By the right Hone Sir Nathaniel Johnson Knt, 


Governor of South & North Carolina; and by the 
Hon! Members of the Council. 


These are to certify unto all persons that the Bearer hereof 
the Rev. M™ Samuel Thomas for some years past hath been 
one of the Ministers of the Church of England in South Caro- 
lina and that during his residence here he hath lived a religious 
and virtuous life, & by his diligent and constant preaching 
hath done much good in this Province, and hath now the leave 
and consent of the Governor and Council of this Province 
to go to England in order to settle his own affairs there and 
then to return again with his family to this Province to exer- 
cise his ministerial Function here, and is also further em- 
powered and desired by the said Governor, Council and Parlia- 
ment to make choice of five such person as he shall think fitt, 
learned, pious and laborious Ministers of the Church of Eng- 
land to officiate in the vacant Parishes, pursuant to a late 
Act of Parliament for the encouragement of the Public Wor- 
ship of God according to the Church of England in this 
Province, and in the behalf of the said Governor and Council 
recommend such Persons as he shall so make choice of to the 
Right Hon!* and Right Rev: Father in God Henry Lord 
Bishop of London for his Ldp’s approbation. In testimony of 
the truth of the above written we have hereunto set our hands 
and the Publick Seal of this Province this 218t day of April 
in the fourth year of the reign of our Sovereign Lady Anne 
by the Grace of God of England, Scotland, France and Ire- 
land Queen Defender of the Faith &c and in the year of Our 
Lord one thousand seven hundred and five. 


N. JoHNSON 

Ja: Moore 

THO. BROUGHTON 
NICHOLAS Trott”? 
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The matter of the salary of Mr. Thomas for his third year came 
up before the Society. Being satisfied that the missionary had re- 
ceived but “a mean allowance from Sir Nathaniel and the Inhabitants,” 
it was ordered that his third year’s allowance of fifty pounds be paid. 
At a meeting in December of this year, the Society received from Mr. 
Thomas a “Memorial” giving an account of the state of the Church 
in the Province. It was later accepted as “a full and satisfactory ac- 
count of the State of the Church in S. Carolina.’’*? This is the “Ac- 
count” given in full following this sketch. He also presented to the 
Society another memorial, an apologia, containing an answer to the 
charges against him by Mr. Marston, called a Remonstrance. This also 
is given in full after the Account below. 

In December 1705, Mr. Thomas was reemployed by the Society 
as fifty pounds per annum, provided he continued in the same place, 
and “upon the same foot as he is at present,” with an allowance of 
£15 additional for transportation of himself and family, and £10.5 
for a library and for small books. 

The missionary especially called the attention of the Society to 
the great abuse in the colony in the employment of the Negroes and 
other slaves on the Lord’s Day. This was referred to the Bishop of 
London. The passage of strict laws in the province for a careful ob- 
servance of the Lord’s Day may have resulted from this action. 

In a letter to the Society in April 1706, he warns the Society 
concerning Joseph Boone, who had come to England on behalf of dis- 
senters in the colony, petitioning the Lords Proprietors and the House 
of Lords concerning political freedom and attacking Governor John- 
son. He questions Boone’s sincerity, pretending to be an advocate of 
the Church of England while a rigid dissenter, thus getting such en- 
couragement from the Lords as might prejudice the labors of the 
Society’s missionaries. In proof, he cites that Mr. Boone was en- 
gaging two dissenting ministers and a schoolmaster to go back with 
him to Carolina, and they were actually fellow passengers with Mr. 
Thomas. While claiming to treat dissenters with due respect and 
tenderness, Thomas discerns 


“that among them as well as many among ourselves are hot 
and violent and so wedded to a Party that they would be glad 
to raise it upon the ruins of those it does not affect . . . oh that 
God may heal our bleeding vision and give us the spirit of 


22SCHG, Vol. V: 26. 
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holiness, peace & unity that true religion and the fear of God 
may abound in our Plantations.”** 


At the time he sent this letter to the Society, he was already on 
board ship at Portsmouth, hoping to leave soon on his way back to 
Carolina with his family. Already he had put on board his household 
and other goods, and also his friends had raised money for the better 
support of his family abroad. As in the case of his first departure, 
so now there was a long delay—probably over two months. This led 
to a disappointing change of plans—in the words of his wife when later 
she wrote to the Society: 


“The ship lying long before it sailed your Petitioner at that 
time was found so far gone with child as she could not ad- 
visedly take so long a voyage, and so your Petitioner’s hus- 
band (with the Goods so on board) in obedience to the Soci- 
ety’s commands went the first opportunity to the place assigned 
without your Petitioner which was an occasion of great sorrow 


to both and of great loss to your Petitioner and her children 
who intended to follow.” 


Thus again did this minister of God leave for service in a far land 
without his family. 


It would appear that Mr. Thomas’ efforts to secure the sending 
of more missionaries to Carolina had met with success, for immedi- 
ately after his return, under date of September 16, 1706, the Society 
received a communication from the Governor and Council which in part 
said : 


“We could not omit this Opportunity of testifying the grateful 
Sense we have of your most noble and Christian charity to our 
poor Infant Church in this Province expressed by the generous 
encouragement you have been pleased to give to those who are 
now coming Missionaries, the account of which we have just 
now received, by the worthy Missionary and our deserving 
Friend and Minister, Mr. Thomas, who, to our great Satis- 
faction is now arrived.” 


Then protesting great devotion to the Establishment, and promising 
to encourage the pious labors of the missionaries to protect their 
persons, and “enlarge their Salarys,” they add: 


“When we have placed your Missionaries in their several 
Parishes according to your Directions, and received from them 
an account of your noble Benefactions of Books for each Parish, 
we shall then write more particular and full; in the mean Time, 


*8SCHG, Vol. IV, 284-285. 
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we beg of your Honorable Society to accept of our hearty 
gratitude, and to be assured of our sincere Endeavor to concur 
with them in their most noble Design of Propagating Christ’s 
holy Religion.”** 


Also in a letter they informed the Society that the salaries of the 
ministers in the province had been raised from fifty to one hundred 
pounds. After asking for four more ministers, they announced that 
Dr. Bray “had been desired to accept the living in Charies Town.” 

Shortly after this communication, the Society received from the 
same body another, announcing the death of Mr. Thomas; of whom 
they reported that “his exemplary life, diligant preaching, and obliging 
courage” had secured him “the good will of all men . . . He not 
only brought over several of the Dissenters but also prevailed upon 
several that professed themselves members of the Church of England 
to lead religious lives and to become constant communicants, and other 
considerable services he did for the Church.” 

This is what had happened: on Mr. Thomas’ arrival he found 
the second great epidemic of yellow fever raging in Charles Town. 
With characteristic unselfish devotion, he immediately engaged in 
ministering to the sick; and very soon he fell a victim himself to the 
dreadfully infectious fever, dying in Charles Town on October 10, 1706, 
after only a brief illness. 

The Rev. Messrs. Thomas Hasell, 2 William Dun,2*> and 
Francis Le Jau,**¢ all S. P. G. missionaries recently arrived in the 
province, and Robert Maule, 7*@ soon to arrive, looked after Mr. 
Thomas’ effects. 


24Pascoe, op. cit., p. 14. 

24-aTHoMAS HASELL (sometimes HassELL, or HaAssEL) was ordered deacon 
in 1705 by the bishop of London, and was employed as a catechist by the Society 
in Charles Town, 1705-1709; “which Office he discharged with Diligence.” In 
1709 he was ordained priest by the bishop of London, and was appointed to the 
charge of St. Thomas’ Parish, 1709-1743. His term of 35 years’ service was 
the longest of any missionary in one charge. He died in 1743 or 1744. 

24-bDWitL1AM DuN was born about 1677, and came to Carolina from the 
Clogher Diocese, Ireland. He was ordained by the bishop of Down and Connor. 
His stay in St. Paul’s, 1706-07, was short. Nothing more has been learned about 
him. 

24-cFrances Le Jau, D. D. (1665-Sept. 15, 1717) was born in Angers, France 
of Huguenot parents. About 1685, he fled to England, and became an Anglican. 
After ordination, he served as a canon of St. Paul’s Cathedral, London, and in 
1700 Trinity College, Dublin, conferred the doctorate upon him. He had grad- 
uated there, M. A. 1693; B. D., 1696. From 1700 to 1706, he was a missionary 
in Antigua, West Indies, and laid the foundations for the social and moral uplift 
of the 2,000 Negro slaves under his care. His work for the Negroes and Indians 
in South Carolina was outstanding. His death was an irreparable loss. 

24-dFor MAULE, see below, Note #31. 
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Dr. Francis Le Jau, who had been sent by the Society to Goose 
Creek to succeed Mr. Thomas there, writes under date of December 
2, 1706: 


“T was mightily afflicted when the first news I heard (on ar- 
rival in South Carolina) was that of the unexpected death of 
our Reverend Brother Samuel Thomas departed this life ten 
days before my coming. He is universally lamented by all 
good men for his great zeal and edifying life.” 


He was sick not over a week, Dr. Le Jau says, “having implored the 
Divine assistance to the last moment, God in his mercy, I hope, took 
him to his holy Heaven. I flattered myself with hopes of his dear 
company, help and advice. But now I must submit.”** 

Thus on the eve of another period of activity the work of this 
pioneer missionary came to an abrupt end. Others had come to the 
province by the time of his death or shortly thereafter—Hasell in St. 
Thomas’, Dun in St. Paul’s, Maule (1707) in St. John’s, Le Jau at 
St. James’, Goose Creek, Gideon Johnston, Commissary, and Alexander 
Wood, of St. Andrews’ Parish, (these all S. P. G. missionaries) ; 
Richard Marsden**® at St. Philip’s, Charles Town, with the controversial 
Edward Marston now in Christ Church Parish; Atkin Williamson ; nine 
ministers instead of the two Thomas had found on his first arrival 
less than four years before. Thus the Church was now on the up- 
grade, and this not a little due to the work of Samuel Thomas and his 
representations to the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. Dur- 
ing an important period, when the Church came to be established in 
South Carolina in the face of strong dissent, Samuel Thomas was its 
chief representative; Marston, while rector of St. Philip’s in Charles 


25S.P.G., L. C. Transcripts, S. C. 

25-aRICHARD MARSDEN (died c.1742) is an illustration of the great confusion 
in the colonial Church due to the lack of bishops, of proper organization, and 
of discipline. Since he was not an S. P. G. missionary, he could not be discip- 
lined by the Venerable Society. 

Marsden received the King’s Bounty for Maryland, September 18, 1700, and 
apparently served in St. Michael’s Parish, Talbot County, until about 1706. He 
then moved to Charles Town, South Carolina, and was minister of St. Philip’s 
Parish for a time. He had a decided penchant for getting into debt. 

In 1727, he appeared in Virginia without any license from the Bishop of 
London, but was engaged as the minister of Lynnhaven Parish, Princess Anne 
County, for a year or two until his debt-incurring habit became known, and he 
ran away in May, 1729. 

In 1732, Marsden turned up in North Carolina as a planter and trader, and 
proceeded to interfere in the jurisdiction of the Rev. John LaPierre in Cape Fear 
by officiating as a priest of the Church at his own pleasure. 

[See HistorticAL MaGAzIne, XVI (1947), p. 335; XVII (1948), p. 238.] 
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Town, held the leading position, but he was without influence, being in 
complete disfavor. 

Our reliable historian, W. J. Rivers, commenting on the “calami- 
ties” of the summer of 1706, includes the death of the Rev. Mr. Thomas, 
and adds, significantly, “who would have officiated in the vacant church 
at Charles Town.” 

Not much is known of the subsequent history of the family of 
this missionary in England. He left a wife, Elizabeth, and five chil- 
dren. The Society dealt rather generously with the widow: she was 
given half a year’s salary when only four months was due, and later, 
on petition, she received from the Society the sum of £25, 


“in consideration of the great worth of the said Mr. Thomas, 
her husband, and his diligence in his Ministerial office, and for 
the encouragement of Missionaries to undertake the service 
of the Society.’’*® 


One son of the Rev. Samuel Thomas, Edward, after his father’s 
death, settled in South Carolina. Through him and his wife, Eliza- 
beth Hubbard, the missionary has a very large number of descendants, 
principally in this state, but numbers also in other parts of the United 
States. Among them have been not a few ministers of the Church, in- 
cluding two now in the Diocese of South Carolina, both retired, the 
Rev. Harold Thomas and the author of this sketch. 

Here follow two important papers by Mr. Thomas, his “Account 
of the Church in South Carolina,” and his “Remonstrance.” 


26SCHG, Vol. V, p. 96; also, Pascoe, op. cit., p. 14. 
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Part II 


“‘An Account of the Church in South 
Carolina, 1702-1706” 


By the Reverend Samuel Thomas 
S. P. G. Missionary 


With Notes by Albert Sidney Thomas 


MEMORIAL relating to the State of the Church of England in 
the Province of South Carolina, offered humbly to the con- 
sideration of the Hon®!e Society for Propagating the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts.”’ 
By their humble and faithful Missionary 


Sam! THOMAS. 


The first and chief Parish in South Carolina is Charles Town 
which is a large Parish and hath a very honourable maintenance 
for the Minister, but it being at present under the pastoral care of 
Mr’ Marston who hath been there for five years, I forbear to say 
anything of its inhabitants or their sentiments, as to religion.** 


The next Parish to Charles Town is Goose Creek, one of the most 
populous of our Country Parishes containing (as near as I can 
guess) about 120 familys in which Parish live many persons of 
considerable note for figure and Estate in the Country, many of 
which are concerned in the Government as Members of the Council 
and Assembly, most of these Inhabitants are of the profession of 
the Church of England, excepting about five familys of French 
Protestants who are Calvinists and 3. familys of Presbyterians and 
two Anabaptists.”° 


27SCHG, Vol. V., p. 31. 

*8St. Philip’s, Charles Town. An “honorable maintenance” it was: he was by 
order of the General Assembly to “enjoy all the lands, houses, negroes, cattle, and 
money's appointed for the use, benefit and behoof of the Minister of Charles- 
Town,” and likewise a salary of £150 per annum; furthermore, it was directed 
that “a negro man and woman, and four cows and calves, be purchased for his 
use, and paid for out of the Public Treasury” (Dalcho, p. 33). It has been said 
that the great popularity of the Rev. Samuel Marshall, the incumbent when this 
provision was made, explains why the nonconformists did not object. 

_ Goose Creek, fifteen miles north of Charles Town, to the west of Cooper 
river, and about fifteen miles from Thomas’ residence at Silk Hope, which was 
up the river on. the east side. It was one of Thomas’ principal charges, though 
he never lived in this parish. He was succeeded here by Dr. Francis Le Jau, 
who arrived ten days after Thomas’ death, and who was the first rector of 
the parish of St. James, Goose Neck. For Le Jau, see above, Note #24-c. 
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Here is a small Church for some years erected by some few of the 
Chief Inhabitants in which they had divine service and sermons 
& sacraments as often as they could procure a Minister to offici- 
ate.*° I officiated there constantly once a quarter at which times 
I always administered the Blessed Sacrament of the Lords Supper, 
the number of Communicants were about 30. of which one was a 
Christian Negro man. 


The Church cf Goosecreek was very well frequented as often as 
any of our Ministers officiated there. The number of Heathen 
Slaves in this Parish I suppose to be about 200. twenty of which 
I observe to come constantly to church, and these and several 
others of them well understand the English tongue and can read. 


The next Parish to Goose Creek is that upon the western branch 
of Cooper River,** in this Parish there are two general Settle- 
ments, one called by the name of Watboe and the other called 
Wampee; this parish contains about seaventy families, there was 
no church in this Parish during my stay in Carolina, but there 
is a church now building in this and every other Parish by order 
of the Government, who have by an Act of Assembly appropriated 
several sums for this end, In this Parish I officiated one Lord’s 
day in the month & one week day in the month, in some of the 
Planters houses or in the summer under some green tree in some 
airy place made convenient for Minister and people. 


There are in this Parish about forty families of the profession of 
the Church of England, and 30. Families who dissent from the 
Church, these are more generally Anabaptists, and they have a 
preacher of that sort among them, one Lord’s day in three; my 
congregation here consisted of about 80. persons and sometimes 
near 100. the Dissenters frequently making a very considerable 
part thereof, they coming to our Churches when their own Ministers 
did not preach. The number of communicants with the church 
of England were 20. the number of heathen slaves in this Parish 
are about 180. three only of w°" are christians. 


3°Built about 1680, the first Anglican Church outside of Charleston (H.A.M. 
Smith News and Courier, April 26, 1906) ; succeeded by another built on the same 
site in 1714, called St. James Church, still in good order, the oldest church in its 
original form in the state of South Carolina. In this parish also was a Huguenot 
church built about 1680, four miles to the northwest of Goose Creek. 

31This parish, on the western branch of the Cooper River, was by the Act 
of 1706 called St. John’s, Berkeley. The first minister to “function” in this parish 
was a Mr. Kendal. After he returned to Bermuda, having been “distracted” 
(see the Remonstrance below), Mr. Thomas supplied services. He was succeeded 
in the parish in 1707 by the Rev. Robert Maule (S.P.G). The parish church, 
which came to be known as Biggin Church, was built in 1710. Before this, Maule 
on invitation used a Huguenot church some miles to the west of Biggin. 

Rosert Maute, M.A. (c.1680-1717), Irish, was recommended by the arch- 
bishop of Dublin. He served St. John’s, Berkeley, for ten years, 1707-1717. Died 
of dysentery. Bequeathed £750 to the S. P. G. [Pascoe, op. cit., p. 850.] 
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The next Parish to this is situated upon the eastern branch of 
Cooper river** which Parish I by order of the Hon>!* Governor 
had the care of and did constantly officiate in 3 Lord’s days in 4 
throughout the year and two week days in a month, the number of 
Inhabitants in this Parish are about 100 families 80. of which are 
of the profession of the Church of England & about 20. Dis- 
senters from the Church, 17. of which Presbyterians, 2. Anabap- 
tists, and 1. Quaker. 


The number of those who attended constantly upon the Lord’s 
day service were generally 100. and upon those days on which 
the Lord’s Supper was administered 140. The number of Com- 
municants in this Parish 45, the number of heathen slaves 200. of 
which 20. have by my encouragement learned to read and I hope 
by God’s grace will with many others be fitted for Baptism and 
the Lord’s Supper upon my return. Here is one church already 
erected (since my arrival) by the peculiar direction and religious 
care of Sir Nathaniel Johnson and at the charge of the Parish. 
The next Parish to this is situated upon a river called Wandoe, 
and contains about 100. families, 60. of which are of the profession 
of the Church of England and about 40. Dissenters from the Church 
which are Presbyterians; here has been a small church for some- 
time erected, but the People has never had a constant Minister, 
the congregation when there is a Minister to officiate consists of 
about 70. The Lord’s Supper has never been administered: the 
number of slaves may be about 100. not one of them Christian 
or preparing for it. 


The next Parish to this is situated upon Ashly river** and con- 
tains about 100. families, in this Parish there never hath been a 


32This was Thomas’ home parish, designated St. Thomas by the Church Act 
of 1706. Silk Hope where Thomas lived was in its upper section. There was 
no Anglican Church here when he arrived in 1702. The church he mentions as 
built after his arrival was at Pompion Hill in 1703; next to Goose Creek, it is 
the oldest Anglican Church outside of Charleston. (Error in Dalcho, p. 284.) 
Within the confines of the parish was a Huguenot church at French Quarter Creek, 
about 15 miles southeast of Silk Hope, built about 1680. The Huguenots had al- 
ready begun to settle in South Carolina before the Revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes (1685). This Huguenot church was called St. Denis. When it was ab- 
sorbed into the Establishment in 1706, the name of the parish became St. Thomas 
and St. Denis. There was another Huguenot church 25 miles to the north on 
the Santee River at Jamestown. It was also absorbed into the Establishment 
in 1706, under the name of St. James, Santee. 

The parish church of St. Thomas, lower down the river from Pompion Hill 
Chapel, was built in 1707. Pompion Hill was its chapel of ease. Thomas’ suc- 
cessor in St. Thomas’ parish was the Rev. Thomas Hasell. A letter of Rev. 
Francis Le Jau (S. P. G. MSS., L. C. Trans., txvm, dated December 2, 1706,) 
states that Hasell “keeps at the Governor’s [i. e. Silk Hope] 20 miles off.” No 
mention is found anywhere that the name of this parish was suggested by the 
name of its first minister, Samuel Thomas. 

38This became St. Andrew’s Parish, across the Ashley River from Charleston. 
Its first rector was Rev. Alexander Wood in 1707, who died in 1710. A church 
was built immediately and enlarged in 1723. After many years of dormancy, it 
is an active parish today. 
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Minister settled, so that at present but few of the People are in 
the interest of the Church of England; here are in this Parish 

many Presbyterians and Anabaptists, and but about 30. families ; 
of the profession of the Church of England. Here has been no 
church nor has the Lord’s Supper ever been administered here: 
the number of slaves may be about 150. but one of them a Chris- 

tian which I instructed and baptized. 


The last Parish in Carolina is situated upon a river called Stono,** 
it is very large and extensive being the only Parish in that County, 
which we call Colleton County, in the Southern parts of this 
Parish are settled about 60. families of Dissenters, Presbyterians 
and Anabaptists, but in the northern part thereof near Charles 
Town are about 40. families who profess themselves of the Church 
of England, here is no Church nor Minister, the Lord’s Supper 
hath never been administered here: In this Parish are about 150. 
slaves not any of them Christians. 


I crave leave further to acquaint this Hon!® Society that the 
Province of S. Carolina is but very lately divided into Parishes 
by Act of Assembly** procured by the religious care of our present 
excellent Governor Sir Nathaniel Johnson, and that it is entirely 
owing to him and the present Members of the Council and As- 
sembly that there are any salaries settled upon Ministers of the 
Church of England, for there being so many Dissenters in the 
Province (many of which have always been in the Government ) 
it was a work of no small difficulty to get an Act to pass in favour 
of the Church of England clergy, especially for their having a 
publick salary, which those who dissent from us violently oppose in 
those parts of the world. 


The present Government of South Carolina hath given us a very 
high instance of their zeal and affection for the Church of Eng- 
land as by law established, in what they have at present done for 
the encouragement of the publick worship of God according to our 
most excellent Church, for the present war having obliged us to 
be at very great charges in fortifying our Town, and in providing 
Stores of ammunition to prevent our being surprized by the enemy, 
these with some other occasional charges had so emptyed the 


84This under the “Act” became St. Paul’s, Stono. Rev. William Dun (S.P.G.) 
was missionary here in 1705. A church was built in 1708. The old parish church 
has long since fallen into ruins. Many active churches today are in the territory 
of old St. Paul’s. 

_ This was the Act of 1704. It sought fully to establish the Church, exclud- 
ing dissenters from the Assembly, creating six parishes, and establishing a Lay 
Commission with power to remove rectors. The Act proved very unpopular both 
in Carolina and in England. Joseph Boone was sent to England to protest on 
behalf of the dissenters. The Queen vetoed the Act and it was rescinded. It 
was followed by the Church Act of 1706, which completed the Establishment in 
a more reasonable way and created ten parishes. 
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Treasury that it was indeed a work of almost insuperable difficulty 
to get a fund appropriated to the Service of the Church.** 


South Carolina is but an infant Colony, and their Treasury at best 
but small out of which they have at present appropriated £2000. 
to the service of the Church for the building six churches, and as 
many parsonage houses, and buying Glybe land, so that for every 
particular Parish, the Publick disburse £333. and £50. annually 
for all six Parishes, which considering the present circumstances is 
very extraordinary, and perhaps such instances of zeal can hardly 
be paralled in those parts of the world. 


I now beg leave to offer some brief remarks upon this account of 
the state of the Church in South Carolina to the consideration of 
this honorable Society. 


First, By this account is is sadly evident how destitute our 
Brethren of the Church of England in South Carolina are of 
spiritual guides and Publick Ordinances, and in how much danger 
they are of famishing in grace for want of the word and sacra- 
ments, or to be led aside to error while destitute of the public 
ministry to confirm them in the truth, for as circumstances are at 
present in this our Province not one person in 20. among those 
who profess themselves of the Church of England can have ordi- 
narily, the benefit of the word and sacraments from a church of 
England minister, the Dissenters have at present 4 ministers among 
them besides one Anabaptist Preacher lately gone in to Caroline 
from Biddiford in the West of England, and I am informed that 
3. or 4. more dissenting Ministers are going for Carolina in the 
Spring, all which (I humbly conceive) makes it very needful that 
our church of England members be provided with pious and pain- 
ful divines such as will live exemplarily and preach practically and 
constantly, and catechise frequently that so their people may not 
be tempted to put themselves under the conduct of those who differ 
from us, as we have great reason to believe they will if they see 
themselves neglected.*" 

I further remark to this Hone Society that altho’ the 
Province of Carolina hath done very much for the encouragement 
of Church of England Ministers (considering their present circum- 
stances) yet is the provision which they have made but mean in 
itselfe, and such as will scarce support a Minister and his family 


36The colony was at the time constantly threatened by attacks from both 
the French and the Spanish, and on guard against the Indians. It has been 
said that this fact, namely, that South Carolina in her early days was thrown back 
for defense entirely on her own resources (North Carolina and Georgia were 
too weak to help and Virginia too far away), explains how this state acquired 
its character of extreme se!f-determination, which was often to be shown in 
later history. 

37It would seem that it was this earnest pleading of Thomas, in large measure, 
which brought about the effect noted in the preceding sketch: instead of the 
two ministers he had found in S. C. on his arrival in 1702, shortly after his death 
in 1706, there were six S. P. G. missionaries and three other ministers—in all 
nine Anglican clergymen at work in the province. 
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if there, much less will it be any motive to clergymen to leave 
England and to submit to the fatigues of a long and hazardous 
voyage while they are in any tollerable circumstances here in Eng- 
land, for the salary which the Country allows is but £50 P annum 
in Carolina money which makes but about £33. sterling and the 
Parishes not being populous their perquisites will not amount to 
anything considerable. It is therefore humbly begged that this 
venerable Society would out of their most Christian charity and 
noble bounty think of making some augmentations to these salarys 
or of continuing an annual assistance to these Ministers which 
they in their great wisdom & goodness shall think most fit and I 
cannot but inform this hon! Board that the Governmerit of Caro- 
lina hath assured me that as soon as it is possible to be done and 
their circumstances will admit, they will themselves by an addi- 
tional Act make such further provision as shall capacitate their 
clergy to live comfortably without any assistance from England, 
I have before observed that the Government of Carolina has been 
at great pains and cost in building houses for their Ministers and 
in setting out Glebes in every parish, I therefore humbly propose 
to this Hon!* Society that if they would think fit to advance any 
sums to stock the same Glebes with negros (which might be a 
stock unalienable) it would save the Society much money in al- 
lowing Pensions to their Missionarys and would be a very con- 
siderable augmentation to the value of their living, it is certain 
the present maintenance (tho’ very liberal considering the cir- 
cumstances of the Province) is not sufficient to encourage any per- 
son to settle there with a Family. 

I further remark to this Hon®!© Society who I well know de- 
light in doing good and will rejoice to hear that the Church and 
Kingdom of Christ are enlarged that from the account that hath 
been given there seems to be a prospect of bringing many of the 
Indian and Negroe slaves to the knowledge and practice of Chris- 
tianity, I have here presumed to give an account of 1000. slaves 
belonging to our English in Carolina, many of which are well 
affected to Christianity so far as they know of it, and are desirous 
of Christian knowledge and seem to be willing to prepare them- 
selves for it in learning to read for which they redeem time from 
their labour, many of them can read in the Bible distinctly and 
great numbers of them were learning when I left the Province, 
and that which I have often reflected upon with pleasure is, that 
among many of our ignorant slaves there is a great freedom from 
immorality, so that in some Plantations of fifty or sixty slaves 
we find not a drunkard, nor a profane swearer among them, which 
aversion to vice, I hope may be some preparation for Christian 
virtues, when they shall know their duty and obligations thereunto 
and the means of attaining them, now if every one of these Par- 
ishes be so happy as to have a prudent, pious and zealous minister 
settled in it, they might very easily redeem time from their studys 
for the instruction of these poor slaves and I verily believe and 
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hope by God’s blessing many of these might be brought into the 
folds of Christ, were we so happy as to have men of true piety, 
zeal and prudence sent upon this evangelical design. 

There is but one remark more which I shall trouble this ven>!e 
Body with, and that is the different temper which a Minister in 
the Province of Carolina will find in the people belonging to his 
charge, for here in every Parish are many professing christianity 
and many heathens, among our English inhabitants are many of 
considerable learning, good judgment and acute parts, and many 
very ignorant and mean in their attainments, again there are some 
truly religious and conscientious and others haters of religion and 
practical Godliness: yet further there are some who are heartily 
in the interest of the Church of England, and understand and 
approve its constitutions, and there are others who are not posi- 
tively determined as to their choice who have not actually put 
themselves under the Conduct of either our Ministers or of those 
who differ from us, and there are lastly more than a few that 
do dissent from us and join in communion with the Presbyterians, 
Independents and Anabaptists of all which there are considerable 
numbers in the Country, and this I humbly remark to this ven»!e 
Society that hereby they maye be the more sensible of the necessity 
there is of their Missionarys being duly qualified to treat with all 
mae advantage with Persons of this differing temper and pro- 
ession. 

I humbly say that I found by experience that by a diligent 
application in the dutys of my Function, and with the blessing of 
God upon my endeavours, the labours of my ministry have been 
effectual upon those under my charge. I count it no small 
happyness that I have been engaged in this Christian employment 
under the encouragement of this Ven®!© Society and I now return 
to offer not only my own thanks for their generous allowance but 
also the thanks of the whole Province who are very sensible of 
the obligations they owe to this hon»! Society and indeed during 
the whole time of my Mission I have had such frequent and 
blessed opportunities of doing good and such real love and respect 
from my People that I purpose with all speed to return thither 
with my wife and children, and tho’ the maintenance already 
settled be but small for the provision of a family, and the trans- 
porting my family will be a very great charge and burthen, yet I 
doubt not but God’s Providence will support me comfortably, and 
I humbly recommend my present circumstances to the considera- 
tion of this truly hon®!® and charitable Society not presuming to 
make any particular request after they have so liberally encour- 
aged my past services, but with hearty prayers for all possible suc- 
cess to their most noble and christian pains, I subscribe myself 
with profound respect and gratitude their faithful 
and humble Missionary 


SAMUEL THOMAS. 
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P. S. There is one thing more which I think it my duty to ob- 
serve to this Hon! Society and it is a relation I received from a 
Master of a ship belonging to N. England who acquainted me that 
the last year, there went out Batchelors of Arts near 20. young men 
from their college, all or most of whom he assured me would 
gladly have accepted episcopal Ordination if we had been so happy 
as to have had a Bishop in America from whom they might have 
reecived it,’* but being discouraged at the trouble and charge of 
coming for England, they accepted of authoritys from the Dissent- 
ing Ministers and are all dispersed in that way. 


Part II] 


The ‘‘Remonstrance” of the Reverend 
Samuel Thomas 


Mr Samuel Thomas’s Remonstrance in justification of him- 
self.** 


To the Honourable Society for Propagating the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts. 


4 HE humble Representation of Samuel Thomas their diligent 

and faithful Missionary, containing a just vindication of 
himself from the false Calumnys of M? Edward Marston Minister 
of Charles Town in South Carolina with a true character of the 
said M® Marston, honestly designed to prevent the venerable 
Societys being imposed upon by his misrepresenations. 


May it please this Hon !€ Society 


With all due respect and humble submission to this Ven»! 
Body I beg leave to make my just defence against the unjust and 
false charges brought against me by M? Edward Marston Minister 
of Charles Town in South Carolina in a late printed letter of his, 
I have not seen or read the said letter, but the substance of those 
particulars which concern myself were read by the most reverend 
President in the Vestry at St Lawrence the last time you convened 
there, and are as followeth. 


1. That I did not settle among the Yamonsee Indians according 
to your design in sending me. 

2. That I removed Mt Kendal who he intimates upon my arrival 
and proceedings became distracted. 


38Thomas’ observation on the need of a bishop in America confirmed the 
findings of the seven Northern clergymen who met in New York City during 
the week of November 9, 1702—only a little over three years before Thomas 
wrote his Account. 

89SCHG, Vol. V, p. 39. 
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3. He would insinuate that my ignorance of the Canons and 
Constitutions of the Church of England and want of courage 
to reprove vice, were the things which most recommend me to 
the favour of the Government. 


I beg leave to make the following answer 


First, as to my not going among the Yamonsee Indians, I ac- 
knowledge that the circumstances of these poor was mentioned 
to me by my Lord of London and D¥ Bray before I left this King- 
dom, they were represented as a sort of civilized Indians well dis- 
posed for the reception of Christianity, and I must confess that 
I thought the design of bringing poor dark heathens to the Knowl- 
edge of Christ and his holy religion by w°" they may attain eternal 
salvation, did appear to me so highly acceptable to Almighty God, 
that I was very glad of and much affected with my mission and 
did design to pursue it with great vigor and an humble dependance 
upon Almighty God for His assistance and blessing. 

By the great Providence of God I arrived safe in the Province 
of South Carolina, upon the day of our Blessed Lord’s nativity 
Anno Dm. 1702. at which time war being proclaimed with France 
and Spain I found these very Indians in conjunction with our 
Carolina Forces gone upon an Expedition to St Augustin a Span- 
ish Fort in Florida about 300. miles from our English Settlements 
in South Carolina, they did indeed in a short time after my ar- 
rival return from this Expedition, but they being settled upon our 
Frontiers between us and the Spanish Indians, having been en- 
gaged in a state of war ever since nothing being more common 
than their and the Spanish Indians making frequent incursions 
upon each other in the Night, that all Persons who knew these 
Indians assured me that they had neither leisure or dispositions to 
attend to Christian Instructions, and that a Missionary could not 
in this time of war reside among them without the utmost hazard 
of his life, it being common for the Spanish Indians to steal upon 
them in the night and kill some and take others Prisoners, and 
these Prisoners are some of them burnt alive and others sold to 
the Spaniards for slaves; this was one great discouragement to 
my settlement among them during this war. 

Secondly that the Indians understood not the English tongue, 
that their language is barbarous, savage and extream difficult to 
attain, there being no grammar or rules for the learning that par- 
ticular Indian tongue, so that it would probably take up one year 
at least to attain any tollerable knowledge thereof, and then even 
when one has attained to a perfection therein, yet is this language 
utterly void of such terms as we express the most necessary truths 
of Christian religion in, they have no word for God or Heaven, 
or Kingdom for a Mediator or for his death and satisfaction, and 
many other things of greatest importance in Christian Religion, 
and this I was fully convinced of by a Translation of the Lords 
Prayer into that language which was performed by a gentleman 
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who had long traded among them and was a compleat master of 
their tongue, where insted of Our Father which art in heaven, 
the best sense that he could make of it in their words was, Our 
Father which art a top, and instead of Thy Kingdom come, he 
translates thy great Town come, which I conceive are very im- 
proper expressions to convey to them the genuine sense of this 
most divine prayer, the great improbability of any success upon 
this account also was another discouragement to my settling among 
them. 

Thirdly I did not settle among the Indians because I found 
as great numbers of Heathens who stood in equal need of Chris- 
tian instruction and were much more capable of receiving it than 
these Indians, I mean the Negroe and Indian Slaves in our Par- 
ishes. 

The severai Nations of Indians in Carolina are generally small, 
most of them not consisting of more than fifty, the Yamonsea 
Indians are indeed more numerous there being, as I am informed 
near 200. of them. Admit then that a Missionary were qualified 
to converse with them in their own tongue, yet would he after all 
his pains be capacitated to treat with but one Nation of Indians, 
and if that one Nation will not hearken to Instruction (as we 
have just reason to fear) then is all his labour in attaining their 
tongue lost, for every Nation of Indians has a different dialect 
and that so independent on each other that the being a perfect 
master of one Indian Tongue is not the least advantage toward 
the knowledge of another, so that suppose I have denyed the com- 
forts of my life as a Christian, the benefits I mean of God’s Ordi- 
nances publickly dispensed, and had hazarded my life and health 
by living among these poor Savages, and in one years time had 
made myself perfect master of their Tongue, after all I should have 
been capacited to treat with one Nation of Indians only, and yet as I 
observed before have been at a very great loss for words to have 
expressed things of highest concern, Whereas there are in the 
Province of South Carolina somewhat more than one thousand 
slaves, eight hundred of which can speak English tollerably well, 
and are capable of Christian Instruction, many of ’em are de- 
sirous of Christian knowledge, great numbers of these can come 
to the places of our Publick Worship, and as I have formerly ac- 
quainted this Ven»!© Body, there is a probability of enlarging the 
Church and Kingdom of our dear Lord very considerably by bring- 
ing these heathens to the faith, whenever we shall be so happy as to 
have our Parishes supplied by men of true piety and zeal, who will 
with great diligence and an humble dependence upon Almighty 
God set about it. Of these heathen Slaves I had in the Parish of 
which I was Minister at 200. a number greater than that of the 
Yamonsea Indians and I had a much fairer prospect of doing good 
among them than among the Indians. . 

If it be asked what service I have done among these Heathen 
Slaves, I answer, I prevailed with several of them to cease their 
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ordinary work upon the Lord’s day, a thing common among them 
before my time, I persuaded them to put them selves under the 
means of Publick Christian Instruction, many of them by my en- 
couragement have learned to read, I informed several of them in 
their duty to God and to one another, and I found they made 
conscience of practising accordingly, some few of them by my in- 
structions became desirious of baptism and by God’s blessing upon 
my endeavors fit subjects of that Holy Institution, accordingly I 
admitted them into the Church thereby, and that I did not much 
more for them in which I might have been like to have had success 
was not for want of a will but for want of leisure and opportunity 
being obliged to such frequent exercises of the dutys of my Function 
among our English Settlers as I shall show more fully in my next 
particular; this then is the third reason which I offer for the 
satisfaction of this Hon!€ Body why I did not go among the 
Yamonsea Indians, because I found a greater number of poor 
heathens in the Parish where the Providence of God directed my 
residence who were more capable of receiving Instruction than the 
indians, and more like to be influenced by it. 

Certainly all endeavours of propagating Christian religion 
among Heathens are very laudable in the sight of God and good 
men, but I beg the freedom to say that I am well assured that any 
impartial man who knoweth our American Plantations, must and 
will say, that it is as great a charity and much more practicable to 
propagate Christianity among our poor slaves in our own Planta- 
tions as among the wild Indians in the woods, and will further 
conclude with me that if Missionarys be sent to seek Indians in 
the Woods and our poor slaves be neglected at home, as they 
have been for time past, then the fairest prospect of promoting 
Christian Knowledge is neglected, and that pursued which is at- 
tended with insuperable difficulties and the highest improbabilities, 
I further add that I verily believe this Honor®!€ Society will find 
by experience that those Missionarys which they send among and 
confine to the Indians will but lose time and receive their salarys 
for no service. 

Fourthly, the last reason which I humble offer to your consid- 
eration for my not pursuing my Mission to the Indians is the great 
and pressing necessitys of many of our poor Christian Brethren in 
that Province who were in a spiritual sense almost famished for 
want of the word & Sacraments. 
after he had informed me of the impossibility of fulfilling my Mis- 
sion as it related to the Indians for the reasons first mentioned, with 
very great kindness invited my residence at his house to officiate 


Soon after my arrival in the Province of South Carolina I 
went to wait upon our Governor Sir Nathaniel Johnson,*° who 
duly as Chaplain and to read Prayers, preach and administer the 
Holy Sacrament to his Neighbours upon the Lord’s day, who stood 


4°For Governor Johnson, see above, Note #11-a. 
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in very great need of Ministerial Instruction; S™ Nathaniel lives 
at the head of the Cooper River, a river the best settled of any 
in the Country, and from his dwelling down so far as Charles 
Town which is near sixty miles in length are some hundreds of 
English settled, and here was no Minister beside myself: I found 
the first time I preached amongst them that my poor labours were 
very acceptable to them, and did excite in them a vehement thirst 
after God’s Ordinances ministerially dispensed. These People had 
never enjoyed a settled Minister, the Lord’s Supper had not once 
been administered to them, many of their children were unbap- 
tized, a great number of people for want of spiritual guides were 
gone over to the Anabaptists and to other Sectaries and which is 
yet worse many of ’em had almost laid aside the profession of 
religion and forgot that they were Christians by name, the Lord’s 
day was almost universally profaned, and many scandalous ir- 
regularities abounded, Children were brought up in the grossest 
ignorance for want of catechizing, in a word the people who were 
born of Christian parents, being in such a wilderness and so desti- 
tute of spiritual guides, and all the means of Grace were making 
near approaches to that heathenism which is to be found among 
Negroes and Indians; in this deplorable state I found many in this 
poor Province, but finding them desirous of my poor assistance, 
and there being no other Minister in the Province from whom 
they could have help I did conclude it my duty to continue among 
them and I am very well assured this Hon! Society would have 
concluded so too, had they been eye witness of their misery as I 
myself was. 


I doubt not but you will grant that to prevent the growth of 
impiety & heathenism among Christians, is a service by which 
Almighty God is as highly honored as by propagating Christianity 
among heathens themselves, pious and serious persons in the 
Province did expressly declare to myself and others upon all proper 
occasions that I certainly did that which most redoun’d to the 
honour of Almighty God the true interest of religion, and they 
thought to the satisfaction of my Superiors too, by staying among 
the poor distressed English who knew how to prize and improve 
my ministerial labours. 

If it be asked how I employed my time and what service I did 
among these English I answer I bless God His grace enabled me 
to show myself a diligent and faithful Missionary among them, 
The parish was large and I was obliged to preach to three congre- 
gations so that I could be with each congregation but one Lord’s 
day in three, and finding that the people stood in need of more 
constant instruction I preached a lecture on the week day to that 
Congregation from whom I had been absent upon the Lord’s day, 
so that I had three sermons to preach every week on the Lord’s day 
I read morning & evening service and preached both parts of the 
day and catechized and explained the Catechism every Lord’s day 
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all the summer season, there being but few Ministers in the 
Province whenever I came into those parts which were wholly 
destitute, I called together as many of the neighbours as I could 
and read to them divine service and preached, instructing them in 
some necessary duty and exciting them to proper christian prac- 
tices ; my time was wholly employed in the dutys of my Function, 
in visiting the well and the sick, in instructing the ignorant, in 
baptizing children and in preparing for my Lord’s days perform- 
ances. 

I bless God I was not altogether unsuccessful in my endeav- 
ours for I prevail’d with the greatest part of the people to a re- 
ligious care in sanctifying the Lord’s day before my coming among 
them were more generally profaned many of ’em did by my di- 
rection and encouragement set up the worship of God in their own 
families to which duty they had been perfect strangers. The 
Lord’s Supper had not been administered here before my time, 
and after I had taken much pains upon my first coming among 
them to inform them of the nature of this Holy Ordinance and 
their obligations to participate of it I could procure only five to 
communicate with me which by God’s blessing did afterwards in- 
crease to the number of forty five, I bless God I saw a visible 
abatement of immorality and profaneness in the Parish and more 
general prevailing sense of religion than had been before known, 
I got a school erected in my Parish for the education of youth 
and maintained five poor children there upon charity and had 
procured a fund to pay for their learning for one whole year when 
I left the Province. 

These and many other things of publick usefulness did Al- 
mighty God make me the happy instrument of; I had in modesty 
forborn to mention these particulars had I not been constrained 
by the unjust and false representations which were given of me by 
M’ Marston to give this account of my Proceedings and their 
success, thus I have given this Ven! Society a satisfactory account 
(I hope) of the reason of my not going among the Yamonsea 
Indians & also how I did employ my time while I continued their 
Missionary in Carolina, upon the whole I hope this hon»! Body 
will see that there is some reason as I am sure there is much truth 
and sincerity in all that I have said, I hope this hon»!* Society will 
give their missionarys a very strict charge to labour with great 
diligence in the conversion of the Indian and Negroe slaves in their 
respective Parishes, which is a thing very practicable & I doubt not 
but by God’s blessing they may be very successful therein, and it is 
this hope together with a just respect to those or our poor Brethren 
who are in that wilderness scattered as sheep without a shepherd 
that encourages my return to them with great cheerfulness. 

It is indeed much to be lamented that the generality of our 
Planters are not great friends to the design of giving their slaves 
Christian instructions but it may be in the power of a minister to 
gain their consent by proper and prudent applications to them. 
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And here I cannot but intimate to this hon®!® Society that 
those two persons Captain Nairn‘! and M? Steevens*? who pretend 
to a great zeal for propagating Christianity among the Yamonsea 
Indians, have not evinced the least Christian concern for their own 
ignorant slaves at home, of which they have many residing in 
their houses and so might with much ease be instructed, but I am 
very well assured M® Steevens has not done the least this way, nor 
did I ever hear that Captain Nairn hath, so that the Society has 
the less reason to credit their complaints who are so backward in 
that themselves which they would have another attempt, tho’ at- 
tended with the greatest difficultys and the highest improbabilitys, 
so much for answer to the first charge. 


2. He saith I removed Kendal &c. 


For M® Kendal I found him minister of that Parish which is 
situated upon the western branch of Cooper river, his character 
with all sober people thro’out the Province was very mean, but 
he being now dead I am willing to be silent as to full further ac- 
count of his behaviour. The general report in Carolina was that 
Mr’ Kendal had formerly been distracted in Bermudas, of which I 
do not pretend to give any positive proof, for I never thought my- 
self otherwise concerned in his distraction than as a Christian to 
pitty him and pray for the restoracon of his reason, had I once 
imagined that any one would have had malice enough to have 
charged me with being the cause of his distraction which was never 
done before I should have enquired more particularly into his 
former temper: its the height of falsehood and injustice in M* 
Marston to say that I removed him or contributed anything de- 
signedly thereunto, for I assure this hon! Society and will engage 
to give them the best authority for what I say that the Country 
can produce, upon my return, if they require it, that I never 
came in M® Kendal’s Parish to preach or to visit his people or to 
perform any duty of my Function among them during his con- 
tinuance with them: and why M® Kendal should be the least dis- 
turbed that one of the vacant Parishes which extreamly wanted a 
Minister should have a supply of my labours is not easy to imagine. 

I think any good man should have rather rejoyced that the peoples 

spiritual necessities were supplyed, and that they now enjoyed 

*1Captain THomas Narrne, Indian agent. “The astonishment of Captain 
Nairne that the missionary should decide to teach Negroes to read seems to 
have been genuine and unbounded. His further point that the S. P. G. funds 
were to be used for the Indians, and that, if Negroes were to be taught, it should 
be at the planter’s expense, was perhaps a natural consideration to a commissioner 
of Indian affairs” [F. J. Klingberg, An Appraisal of the Negro in Colonial South 
Carolina (Washington, 1941), p. 10.) 

History, however, was to prove that Thomas was wiser than Nairne. 


*2The Rev. Rosert STEVENS was apparently a dissenting minister who lived 
at Goose Creek. 

Both Nairne’s and Stevens’ letters—the former’s dated August 20, 1705; the 
latter’s without date, but probably November, 1705—are to be found in the 
S.P.G. MSS (L. C. Trans.) A 2, No. clvi. 
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what they long wanted Ministerial instruction and God’s holy 
ordinances publickly dispensed. 

Mr Kendal was indeed distracted sometime after my arrival 
and his distraction continued for about 3. weeks after which he 
recovered the use of his reason and declared to his friends his 
inclinations of returning again to Bermudas, whereupon applica- 
tion was made to the chief Inhabitants of the country to furnish 
Mr’ Kendal with a sufficient sum of money for to pay the charges 
of his voyage, and for his other conveniences, and many of the 
gentlemen contributed very liberally, so that I believe he had about 
forty pounds given him gratis to render his circumstances easy 
and satisfactory, least the want of money should be any disturb- 
ance to him and bring upon him again his former indisposition, 
and with this provision he voluntarily went off the Country to 
Bermudas and afterwards from Bermudas for England and was 
unhappily cast away in the West of England near Falmouth, some- 
time after his removal from Carolina, the people which he left 
made their application to me, entreating my assistance to preach 
sometimes among them to baptize and instruct their children and 
to administer to them the blessed Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, 
and by the consent of my former Parish I had liberty to be with 
them one Lord’s day in a month and because I found they stood 
in need of more frequent instruction I erected a lecture among 
them upon a week day once in a month also, but all this was done 
long after M® Kenral was removed and gone off the Countrey 
and this is the real and true account of my proceedings with rela- 
tion to MT Kendal. 

As to what M® Marston saith of the Countrys injustice and 
unkindness to several other Ministers of the Church of England, 
they being all gone off the Country before my arrival, and I having 
no personal knowledge of them I think myself not concerned, 
but there is a debt of justice & gratitude which I owe to the People 
of Carolina, and it is this: to affirm that M'® Marshall the widow 
of that Rev. M® Marshall sometime of Barking in Suffolk, and 
myself are living testimonies of the civilities and kindnesses of the 
People of Carolina to Ministers of the Church of England who 
demean themselves well and as becomes their sacred Function. 


3. He seems to insinuate that my connivance at vice and 
ignorance of the Canons & Constitutions of the Church of England 
were the things which most recommended me to the favour of 
the Government. As to the first I bless God my conscience 
testifyeth for me that I did not suffer any publick vice in any 
person belonging to my charge, to pass without a just censure 
faithfully representing to my people from the authority of Holy 
Scripture the evil and danger of a vicious course of life, and when- 
ever I preached (as I did occasionally) before the Governor and 
Assembly and before the Chief Justice at our Grand Sessions I 
made it my care to represent to them fairly and fully whatever I 
found to be their duty as Christians, and as persons placed in such 
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stations and entrusted with such authoritys, and did without re- 
spect of persons represent in their proper colours whatever crimes 
I knew any of them to be guilty of, with great affection beseeching 
them, for God’s sake, and with a due respect to the Publick, to 
walk worthy their profession as Christians, and their dignity as 
Magistrates. 

As to my knowledge of the Canons and Constitutions of the 
Church of England, M® Marston can be no judge, having never 
examined me, but I dare appeal to him or to any other person in 
the whole Province to accuse me, if they can, of having acted in 
anything contradictory to the Rubrick or Canons of that excellent 
Church of which I am an unworthy Minister, or of omitting in 
the whole course of my Ministry in that Province anything that 
I am obliged to as a Minister of the Church of England as far as 
it is practicable in that Infant Colony. If it be said that this is 
only my own Testimony, I do offer this Venerable Board that if 
what Testimonials I have already brought from Carolina be not 
sufficient for their satisfaction, to get upon my return the truth 
of all that I have written attested by Persons of the most known 
honour, probity and reputation of any in the Province. 


I am I hope as hearty a Petitioner for the grace of humility 
as any man, and as unwilling to say anything of myself which 
may have the least show of vain glory, but St Paul was compelled 
to boast when falsely accused: give me leave then humbly and 
thankfully to say that Almighty God was pleased to make me 
the happy instrument of enlarging His Church by bringing many 
into its Communion, by confirming many who were wavering, and 
by reforming some who were irregular & profane, of all which I 
could if need required give more than a few particular instances; 
I most heartily desire that God may have the glory of all good 
that hath been done by me, to Him alone it is due. 


In the last place I think it is my duty as circumstances stand 
to give this ven®!¢ Society a few hints of M™ Marston’s character 
and conduct, to prevent their being imposed on by him and his 
false representations to the prejudice of Christ’s Infant Church 
in that Province and to their own dissatisfaction when matters 
may be set before them in a just and true light. 


And here I solemnly profess that what I here represent is not 
from any disrespect to his person, I heartily wish well to him 
and his family: and as a Christian I do freely forgive the injury 
he has done me in his printed letter, and none should rejoyce 
more than myself to see his temper and conduct so altered that 
there might be a happy reconciliation between him and his people ; 
it is a very unpleasant task to me to give any account of the man 
and his sence of matter, in which I shall be as brief as possibly I 
can, consistent with my duty and obligations to this Society 
and to the Church in Carolina. 
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Mt Marston is a north Country man, born and lived sometime 
near New Castle as himself saith: he was curate in a Country 
Parish in Northtonshire at the time of our happy revolution effected 
by King William of blessed memory, but M® Marston being a 
fast friend of King James’s refused to take the oath and as him- 
selfe hath acknowledged to me shewed so great a violence against 
the Government, and so warm a zeal for the abdicated King 
James, as that the civil Magistrate of the place was obliged to take 
notice of him, and he was sometime imprisoned for the liberty he 
had given his tongue in railing against the Government, he con- 
tinued a Non juror for many years and gave sad evidences of 
his uncharitableness to those Bishops & Clergy who had sub- 
mitted to King William’s authority, himself told me that he did 
refuse to go to church after he was obliged to leave his cure, he 
saith he served God as acceptably at home. He being much 
afflicted for the guilt, which he supposed the Nation had con- 
tracted by submitting to King William’s Government, resolved 
upon keeping a fast from flesh till such time as the rightful heir, 
as he supposed, should reassume the Imperial Crown of England, 
and this fast as he has told me and several others, he kept inviolable 
for seven whole years, but being reduced to some necessities he 
was under great temptations to eat such provisions as he could 
procure contrary to his intentions before either King James or 
the pretended Prince of Wales, returned to England; this ac- 
count of himself and his proceedings he has formerly taken great 
delight in giving myself and several others have often heard him 
boast of this long fast. 

It so fell out that M® Marston being reduced to the greatest 
necessitys imaginable that at last he bethinks himself and takes 
the oaths to King William to whom he had declared himself a 
very open enemy, after this qualification he comes for Carolina 
about the year 1699, and who could choose but wonder to see so 
violent an opposer of King William’s authority swear allegiance to 
him, had he but given any tollerable proofs of his honesty and 
sincerity here in, all good men would have approved his pro- 
ceedings in this last particular, but insted of that he sheweth him- 
self the same enemy to the Government after he had sworn fidelity 
to it, that he was before, taking all opportunities to cry up the 
late King James and the Jacobites, whom he generally termed the 
honest men of England, and railing very scandalously against 
King William, the Bishops and Parliament then in being; this 
he did so frequently and publickly in the ship in which I came 
for Carolina, that he and some other gentlemen on bord who 
were better friends to the Government than he, commenced very 
violent quarrels upon this head, which were not reconciled when 
they came ashore in Carolina, insomuch that this constant ap- 
plauding King James, the King of France, the Jacobites and 
Papists, and his vile reflections upon King William and the pious 
Bishops and Clergy of this Kingdom had gained him the general 
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reputation on board of being a Roman Catholick; of which he 
had given very shrewd cause of suspicion, by the use of a crucifix 
and by his justification of the papist custom of crossing themselves, 
as M® Heyrn a considerable Planter now in the Country did very 
commonly report of him, and did ever with great seriousness say 
that he saw him use a crucifix in his private devotion in his 
cabbin, this M? Heyrn is yet living in Carolina and hath given 
this account of MT Marston to myself and to several others. 

This M® Marston has upon all occasions shewed the greatest 
disrespect to those of our Bishops who were advanced to that 
dignity by King William, particularly he has so indecently railed 
against the late Bishop Kiddar** and did express himself so un- 
christianly when he heard of his death, as is not proper to repeat, 
he joyns with many of his sense in reproaching the late most 
Rev. Archbishop Tillotson,** the present right Reverend Bishop of 
Salisbury &c.** 

With some difficulty he got himself erected Minister of Charles 
Town, some short time after his arrival, which was because there 
was not another Minister upon the spot, nor any that they knew 
of like to come in, I shall not entertain this hon! Society with an 
account of his ill conduct in that post to the great prejudice of the 
Church in that poor Province, only I must not omit leting you 
know that he has always shewn himself the same disaffected person 
to the Government which he was at first and continues in his con- 
versation to approve and defend his own and the Jacobites pro- 
ceeding in their non submission to King William’s authority, his 
temper has ever been most improper for that part of the world 
where heates and violence & insolence will be as ineffectual as any- 
where. 

His frequent practice for many years has been almost every 
Lord’s day to preach against the Dissenters whom he treated 
with so much roughness and severity that they had wholly deserted 
the Church, and were become very great enemys to his person 


483RicHarD Kipper (died, Nov. 26, 1703) in 1691 succeeded Thomas Ken as 
bishop of Bath and Wells, when the latter was deprived for refusing to take 
the oaths of allegiance to William and Mary, and became a nonjuror. Kidder 
was thereupon dubbed “a Latitudinarian traditor” by the Jacobites. He was 
killed in the great storm of 1703. 

44JoHun Tittotson (1630-1694) was the most famous preacher of his day, 
and his sermons were considered models to be followed by most 18th century 
divines. He reluctantly accepted his appointment as archbishop of Canterbury 
in succession to the deprived Sancroft, another nonjuror, and was consecrated 
in 1691. He dreaded Roman Catholicism, and desired to include all Protestant 
dissenters (except Socinians) in the Church of England. 

45Gr_Bert BurNET (1643-1715) was the bishop of Salisbury, 1689-1715. When 
James II ascended the British throne, Burnet took himself to Holland and be- 
came an adviser to the future sovereigns, William and Mary. Burnet was a 
vigorous partisan of the Broad Church School, but he was “a very efficient bishop, 
far beyond his age in his conception and standard of duty.” His numerous pub- 
lications, written from the Whig standpoint, were influential in attaching the 
Whig party to the Church of England. [See Dictionary of English Church His- 
tory, 3d ed. (London, Oxford & New York, 1948), pp. 76-77. 
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and ministry, and were wont to speak of him in very indecent 
terms of disrespect: the Church at Charles Town which in M* 
Marshall’s time was well frequented is now almost wholly deserted 
through MT Marston’s imprudent conduct, and the Meetings are 
thronged, and too many stay at home, because they will worship 
God publickly in church only, and cannot come there without 
being shamefully affronted. 

It will appear indeed very strange that the Dissenters are of 
late become M® Marston’s friends and advocates, as for our dis- 
senting Brethren, I have as great a value for men strictly con- 
scientious among them as any man has, and many can witness 
for me that I have intreated them with due respect and tenderness, 
but in this affair I must say what all who are upon the spot in 
Carolina cannot but discern, it appears that they are now friends 
to M™ Marston against whom they have been such known enemys 
because the supporting him in his place will promote their interest 
and increase their numbers. 

The true character of M* Marston is, that in his judgment 
he is a violent Jacobite and great enemy to the Government in 
Church and State as settled under King William, very warm & 
uncharitable to Protestant dissenters and very frequent and bitter 
in his pulpit invectives against them; very imprudent in his con- 
duct by which he has greatly prejudiced the Church of England 
interest in Charles Town, very imperious in his carriage to all 
in general and very rude and insolent in his behaviour to the Gov- 
ernment offering such affronts as authority will by no means bear 
tho’ lodged in the hands of men very humble and of a good temper ; 
this ven*!¢ Body may if they desire it have satisfaction that this 
is a just and true character of M™ Marston from under the hands 
of persons unbyased and of known integrity and reputation, such 
as may be depended upon. I know that many pious and honor- 
able in that Province who have not thought themselves obliged to 
encourage a man of M® Marston’s principles and practices will 
be much concerned to think that the Province and myself should 
be so misrepresented as we are in this printed letter. I pray God 
inform M® Marston’s judgment aright and give him grace for the 
future better to govern his turbulent and imperious temper, that 
he may do God and his church yet some service in Carolina, for 
if he continues what he has been many will conclude that if had 
been better for him and many in that Province if he had never 
come there. 


I am with profound respect and gratitude 


Honor? Gentlemen 
Your humble obedient and 
faithful Missionary 
S. THOMAS. 
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Heir of Hopes: Historical Summary of 
the University of the South 


By Arthur Ben Chitty* 


Think what you will, Sewanee is ever to herself and to her own 
the great university, not of the actual visible to others, but of 
the conception and the idea which is her own real—WILLIAM 
PorcHER DuBose’ 


feel EONIDAS POLK sat down at his desk in New.Orleans to write 

® a letter.2 For eighteen years as a bishop of the Episcopal 
Church, he had toiled on the frontier of the Southwest, from 
Mississippi to Texas.* During these years, he had dreamed of a mag- 
nificent center of learning, of the very highest rank, to be sponsored by 
the Episcopal Church in the South.* He had studied the universities 
of America and Europe.’ He thought that the Church in the South 
was ready to support a regional project. And he turned in his mind 


these things as he wrote to his fellow bishops on July 1, 1856. He 
proposed an 


institution to be our common property, under our joint control, 
of a clear and distinctly recognized Church character, upon a 
scale of such breadth and comprehensiveness, as shall be equal 
in the liberality of its provisions for intellectual cultivation to 
those of the highest class at home or abroad.° 


The idea of an educational institution under Episcopal auspices in 
the South was neither new nor original. Bishop James Hervey Otey 
had made heroic efforts to establish colleges in Tennessee.’ Bishops 


*Mr. Chitty is alumni secretary of the University of the South, and editor 
of the Sewanee Alumm News.—Editor’s note. 

1William P. DuBose, “Address,” Semi-Centennial of the University of the 
South, 1857-1907 (Sewanee, n. d.), p. 86. 

*Leonidas Polk, A Letter to the Right Reverend Bishops, Telfair Hodgson 
(ed.), University Papers, Ser. A. No. 1 (Sewanee, 1888), Reprints of the Docu- 
ments and Proceedings of the Board of Trustees of the University of the South 
Prior to 1860, p. 14. 

8Linden H. Morehouse (ed.), Living Church Annual, 1948 (New York, 1947), 
pp. 396, 397. Polk became missionary bishop of Arkansas and the Southwest in 
1838, and first bishop of Louisiana in 1841. 

‘Leonidas Polk and Stephen Elliott, Address of the Commissioners for Raising 
the Endowment, Hodgson (ed.), Reprints of Documents Prior to 1860, pp. 110-112. 

5William M. Polk, Leonidas Polk, Bishops and General, 2 vols. (New York, 
1895), I, p. 182. Charles T. Quintard, Diary, December 11, 1875. 

*Hodgson (ed.), Reprints of Documents Prior to 1860, p. 7. 


7Arthur H. Noll, History of the Church in the Diocese of Tennessee (New 
York, 1900), pp. 122-24. 
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Stephen Elliott of Georgia® and William Mercer Green of Mississippi® 
had founded diocesan schools which did not survive. Undiscouraged, 
these men realized that schools were a generative force in modern Chris- 
tianity. Especially was there a need for training clergy. Other de- 
nominations already had scored notable successes in Southern education : 
the Methodists with Randolph-Macon and Emory, the Baptists at Wake 
Forest and the University of Richmond, the Presbyterians at Washing- 
ton College and Hampden-Sydney, but the Episcopalians owned no 
university in the deep South.1° Thus it was that the proposals outlined 
by Polk were received eagerly and implemented immediately by the nine 
bishops of the South attending the triennial General Convention of 1856 
in Philadelphia. The ten dioceses they represented would succeed where 
singly they had failed." 

Otey, Polk and Elliott were the three principal founders. Each 
had been a professional man at the time of his conversion to the Epis- 
copal Church—Otey a teacher, Polk a soldier, and Elliott a lawyer. In 
that order, they became the first bishops of Tennessee, Arkansas (in- 
cluding the Southwest), and Georgia: in that order, they served as 
chancellors of the University of the South.’? 

Their concept “was always that of a great institution that would 
mold the life of the South and influence profoundly the life of the 
nation.”** By 1860, they were ready to build the university. Six meet- 
ings of the trustees, beginning with the first on Lookout Mountain on 
July 4, 1857,"* had produced a name* and site for the university, a 
ten thousand acre domain in the healthful highlands of the Cumberland 
plateau in Tennessee,’* a charter in 1858 from the state,’7 an endowment 
system guaranteeing a large annual income and independence of support 
from tuition alone,’* and a constitution,’® using features from both 


8Hubert B. Owens, Georgia’s Planting Prelate (Athens, 1945), p. 11. 

*Nash K. Burger, “William Mercer Green,” HiIstTorIcAL OF THE 
ProtesTaNT Episcopal CHurcH, XIX (December, 1950), p 

Godbold, The Church College of the Old 1944), 
pp. /- 

11James H. Otey, et al., An Address to the Members and Friends of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the Southern and South-Western States, Hodgson 
(ed.), Reprints of Documents Prior to 1860, p. 18. 

12Moultrie Guerry, Men Who Made Sewanee (Sewanee, 1932), pp. 1, 13, 27. 

13Alexander Guerry, “Address to the Alumni, June, 1945,” in |, oD Bo P. 
Guerry, The Administration of Alexander Guerry (Winchester, 1948). 

ia ese (ed.), Reprints of Documents Prior to 1860, pp. 21-50. 

16/bid., pp. 130, 131. 

17 [bid., pp. 94-97. 

18] bid., pp. 115, 116. 

19] bid., pp. 174-192. 
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American and European schools. The university was to be created com- 
plete, not piece by piece like other colleges.*° Bishops Polk and Elliott 
raised $500,000, the largest sum thus far secured for the founding of 
such an institution,? and the project served to rally and unite the 
Southern dioceses in an enterprise admitted by all to be “a compelling 
necessity.”** The university was not to be for the South alone, but was, 
in the words of Bishop Otey at Lookout Mountain, to furnish “to this 
great Republic the truest men, the truest Christians, and the truest 
patriots.”’** 

To the elaborate cornerstone ceremonies in the forest on October 
10, 1860, there came an estimated five thousand people.** Eight bishops 
marched in the procession of trustees, clergy, and distinguished guests. 
Bishop Polk laid the cornerstone, a six-ton slab of Tennessee marble, for 
the principal building, to be not unlike the capitol at Washington.” 

All too soon the dream was shattered. War came and Polk entered 
the Army of the Confederacy. In the summer of 1863, as the bishop- 
general marched down Sweeden’s Cove from Sewanee,”* he looked back 
for the last glimpse he was to have of the verdant mountain-top where 
his hopes were enshrined. A scant year later he fell at Pine Mountain, 
Georgia.?’ 

At war’s end, Polk and Otey were dead, and Elliott was to live but 
another year.** The election of vigorous young Charles Todd Quintard 
as second bishop of Tennessee in 1865 was a determining factor in the 
revival of plans for the university. Otey’s successor had the vision of 
the founders,*® and late in his service as Confederate chaplain he had 
promised Elliott that he would assume responsibility for the University 
of the South.*° Few promises have ever been kept with greater fidelity 
or under greater difficulties. 

Quintard and his collaborator, George Rainsford Fairbanks, visited 
the wasted campus in March, 1866. The buildings were gone, the 

20Frederick A. P. Barnard, “Address,” Ibid., p. 69. 

21Journal of the Proceedings of the Diocese of Louisiana, 1860 (New Orleans, 
oe ee Guerry, A Compelling Necessity (Sewanee, 1946). 

23James H. Otey, “Address on the Subject of a Proposed Southern University,” 
Hodgson (ed.), Reprints of Documents Prior to 1860, p. 48. eee 

24John Freeman Young in George R. Fairbanks, History of the Umiversity 
of the South (Jacksonville, 1905), p. 43. 

25Fairbanks, History of the University of the South, p. 141. 

26George L. Reynolds, “Sewanee and the Cumberland Plateau in the Civil 
War” (Sewanee Archives). 

27On June 14, 1864. Guerry, Men Who Made Sewanee, p. 24. 

28Flliott died December 21, 1866. Otey died April 23, 1863. Ibid., pp. 11, 35. 


2°Charles T. Quintard, Address Delivered in St. Augustine’s Chapel, 1890. 
30Charles T. Quintard to George R. Fairbanks, January 23, 1869. 
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cornerstone destroyed, the endowment lost, the supporting Church desti- 
tute, and the South ruined. These men, with a few workmen, gathered 
in the woods (at a site where later St. Luke’s altar stood), and erected 
a rude cross of fresh-cut saplings. With simple faith they held a brief 
service and declared that the University of the South was re-established. 
Then the woods rang with their Gloria in Excelsis!™ 

It soon became evident that the Church in the South could not re- 
vive the university without financial aid from its friends abroad. Bishop 
Quintard attended the first Pan-Anglican Council in 1867, now more 
commonly known as the “First Lambeth Conference,” and, with the 
approval of the Archbishop of Canterbury, appeared in many English 
churches seeking funds.*? He secured £2,500, enough to open the uni- 
versity,®* and today Sewanee stands as “a witness . . . of the unbroken 
unity of the Church and an enduring memorial to the Lambeth Con- 
ference.”** 

The University of the South opened its first session on September 
18, 1868, with solemn services conducted by Bishops Green and Quin- 
tard. There were four teachers and nine students, and as the pro- 
cession entered the modest little St. Augustine’s Chapel, Quintard stepped 
aside to allow the plasterer with his mortar board and trowel to leave 
the building.** 

Men and women from all over the South came to Sewanee. For 
the next twenty years, the bishop of Mississippi served his diocese part 
of each year from his home on the Tennessee mountain.*® The bishop 
of Texas built a summer residence, and rested there from his missionary 
journeys.** Three Confederate generals and other officers joined the 
faculty.** A Northern Episcopalian moved his family to the wilderness, 
and extended credit from his ample means to the Confederate widows 
who came to educate their sons and preside over student halls.*® 


31Fairbanks, History of the University of the South, pp. 76, 77. 

82Quintard, Diary, 1868, and Address of 1890. 

38Proceedings of the Board of Trustees, 1867, p. 27. £2,500 was the amount 
required for opening school. 

84Proceedings, 1869, p. 7. 

85Quintard, Address Delivered in St. Augustine’s Chapel, 1890. 

36Burger, “William Mercer Green,” Historical MAGAZINE, XIX (1950), p. 
349. “His home at Jackson [Miss.], destroyed during the Vicksburg campaign, 
was not rebuilt during his lifetime.’ When he became chancellor of the Uni- 
versity in 1867, Bishop Green was 69 years old. : 

87Arthur H. Noll (ed.), Alexander Gregg, First Bishop of Texas (Sewanee 
1912), p. 108. 

88General Edmund Kirby-Smith, Brigadier Generals Josiah Gorgas and 
Francis A, Shoup. 

89Jabez W. Hayes. Fairbanks, History of the University of the South, p. 131. 
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Bishop Quintard made a second trip to England in 1875-1876. 
There at Brighton new hope was kindled. The widowed Charlotte 
Morris Manigault, an expatriate from South Carolina, received with 
enthusiasm the earnest bishop. She provided funds for building the 
theological seminary, and the bishop wrote in his diary: ‘“‘Laus Deo!'’*° 

There were years of struggle ahead, yet in adversity the University 


grew, in poverty it became vigorous. Of the period, Bishop Thomas 
F. Gailor said: 


“They set a standard of scholarship and life at Sewanee which 
influenced the whole South. For ten long years, from 1869 
to 1879, she was the forlorn hope for higher education in the 
South. . . . It is only common justice to give credit to Sewanee 
who made the first stand for higher education and held the 
banner high when State Governments were paralyzed with the 
desolation of war.”* 


There was “little outward and visible sign of promise,”*? but the faculty 
shared Chaplain Gailor’s conviction that “the maturity of the University 
of the South will be full of blessings, not only to our Church in every 
diocese, but also to our people at large in every state.’”** Gailor himself 
declined election as bishop of Georgia to remain Sewanee’s vice-chan- 
cellor. 

Near the turn of the century, there were men with national reputa- 
tions on Sewanee’s faculty.*4 The Sewanee Review began a sixty-year 
career of literary excellence.** Sewanee was a charter member of educa- 
tional and athletic associations in the South,** and these were were the 
years when athletic triumphs brought renown to the Tigers, twice 
champions of the South.*7 Seven of today’s nine fraternities were es- 
tablished at Sewanee before 1900.** 

At Sewanee’s Semi-Centennial in 1907, most of the principal aca- 
demic buildings were in existence—St. Luke’s and its chapel, for the 
seminary ; Quintard Hall for the preparatory school, then called Sewanee 
Grammar School, now Sewanee Military Academy; the Library and 


49Quintard, Diary, June 14, 1876. 

*1Thomas F. Gailor, Some Memories (Kingsport, 1937), p. 80. 

42Guerry, Men Who Made Sewanee, 55. 

48Gailor, Some Memories, 124. 

44Including William P. DuBose, William P. Trent, and John B. Henneman. 

45Founded in 1892. 

46Charter member of Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
1895, and of Southern Intercollegiate Athletic Association, 1894. 

47Football, 1899, 1909. James Gregg, Jr., Sewanee Athletic History. 

*8Alpha Tau Omega, 1877; Sigma Alpha Epsilon, 1881; Delta Tau Delta, 
gt a Alpha, 1883; Phi Delta Theta, 1883; Kappa Sigma, 1883; Sigma 
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Breslin Tower, Walsh and Thompson Halls, and a service was held 
in the uncompleted walls of All Saints’ Chapel.*® For the celebration, 
Theodore Roosevelt wrote from the White House: 


I believe in Sewanee with all my heart. I do not know of any 
institution of the same size in any part of our country which 
has done more for the cause of good citizenship than Sewanee 
has done. As an American I am proud of it; as a citizen I am 
grateful for it. It is entitled “The University of the South,” 
but it is much more than that; it is a University of all 
America... 


Even when a combination of circumstances, the panic of 1907, the 
closing of the medical and law departments in 1909, and the change from 
winter to summer vacation reduced the student body by 1910 to less 
than a hundred students,°' Sewanee remained true to its founders’ prin- 
ciples, though other institutions forsook denominational control.*? 

The central quadrangle was completed with the erection of Carnegie 
Science Hall in 1913. The expansion of campus living quarters took 
place in the 1920’s, when five stone buildings were erected of native rock, 
replacing the rambling halls of earlier years. 

The University now reached its present form: a college of arts 
and sciences, and a school of theology, with a graduate school of theology 
in the summer.®* On the same domain and governed by the same board 
of trustees is the Sewanee Military Academy, a preparatory school with 
an Army ROTC unit. 

The decade from 1938 to 1948 was one of renewed vitality, and 
faith in Sewanee’s ideals secured support from the Episcopal Church,** 
established financial security, and increased enrollment in college, 
academy, and seminary.®® Above all, Alexander Guerry reaffirmed the 
ideals of the founders, saying that Sewanee had come to the fulness of 
opportunity, that her ideals had been tested and proven good and true, 
ideals of Christian faith and virtue, of liberal education, and of educa- 


49St. Luke’s Hall, 1878; St. Luke’s Chapel, 1904; Quintard Hall, 1901; 
Library, 1886; Walsh, 1890; Thompson Hall, 1883. 

50Semi-Centennial of the University of the South, p. 23. 

5180 in the college, 16 in the seminary, 1910-1911. 

52Proceedings of the Board of Trustees, 1910, pp. 18-20, 34, 68, 69. Vanderbilt 
withdrew from the Methodist Church. Hobart and Trinity had “passed from 
ecclesiastical control.” Proceedings, 1909, pp. 22, 23. 

58John Hall, 1926; Cannon Hall, 1925; Sewanee Inn, 1922; new Hoffman, 
1921; and Tuckaway, 1930. 

54Established 1937. University Catalogue, 1950-1951, p. 138. 

55Church support for 1939 was $6,200, for 1948 $42,089. Figures from Treas- 
urer’s Office, December, 1952. In 1952, Church support was more than $90,000. 

5¢Guerry, The Administration of Alexander Guerry. 
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tion as an individual process. Under his leadership, Sewanee abandoned 
the subsidization of athletics.°° He began a great fund-raising effort 
which doubled the University’s endowment,** and resulted after his 
death in another period of construction, including a dining hall and 
dormitory in memory of Chaplain—Vice-Chancellor—Chancellor Gailor, 
and a dormitory at Sewanee Military Academy in memory of the two 
Generals Gorgas—Josiah Gorgas, the vice-chancellor,°® and William 
Crawford Gorgas,® one of Sewanee’s most distinguished alumni. 

When the eleventh vice-chancellor, Edward McCrady, was installed 
on Founders’ Day, 1952, in the traditional Latin service brought from 
Cambridge by Quintard, he said that his administration would be 
founded upon the principles of the founders, seeking only the highest 
quality of students, promoting gentility of manners and integrity of char- 
acter, and emphasizing study in the great fields of knowledge. The 
University would continue to be unmistakably Christian.* 

Five traditions of the University of the South had been established 
before the first degrees were conferred in 1874.° As the centennial 
of the Lookout Mountain meeting of the trustees approaches, those five 
traditions remain—traditions of the Old South, of West Point, and of 
Oxford and Cambridge, merged with the classical Graeco-Roman tradi- 
tion, and encompassed by the tradition of the Episcopal Church. 
Students wear the coat and tie and are mindful of their manners; and 
ladies preside at their halls in deference to the usages of the Old South. 
The Sewanee Military Academy has preserved the atmosphere created 


5TSewanee Alumni News, XI (1946), 2, p. 1. 

58Guerry, The Administration of Alexander Guerry. 

59JostAH Gorcas (1818-1883), West Point, 1841. He rescued the South from 
its deplorable condition as to ordnance during the Civil War. He “was able to 
supply arms and ammunition to the very end of the struggle.” He joined the 
teaching staff of the University of the South in 1869, became professor of engi- 
neering in 1870, and vice-chancellor in 1872, remaining until his election as presi- 
dent of the University of Alabama in 1878. [See Dictionary of American Biog- 
raphy, VII, 428-430.] 

6OWiLtL1AM CrawForp Gorcas (1854-1920) was the son of Josiah Gorgas 
(above). University of the South, 1875; Bellvue Hospital Medical College, New 
York, 1879. In 1880, he began his career in the Medical Corps, U. S. A. Sur- 
viving an attack of yellow fever at Fort Brown, Texas, he was thus “an im- 
mune,” and was usually assigned for duty in places where it was rampant. His 
achievement in ridding Havana, Cuba, of yellow fever first gave him fame, but 
his accomplishment there is overshadowed by “his later and greater success” in 
cleaning up the Panama Canal Zone—“as the man who made possible the con- 
struction of the Panama Canal.” His “name will be forever linked with that 
gigantic work.” In 1914, he was appointed surgeon-general of the army, with 
the rank of brigadier-general, and the following year was promoted to the rank 
of major-general. [See Dictionary of American Biography, VII, 430-432.] 

61Edward McGrady, Jr., Installation Address (Sewanee, 1952). 

*2Arthur Ben Chitty, Reconstruction at Sewanee (Sewanee, 1953). 
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by West Point Generals Polk, Shoup, Gorgas, and Kirby-Smith. In the 
college, the military tradition has remained strong through an army 
student training corps in 1918, a navy group in World War II, and an 
air force unit since 1951. The upperclassmen, exemplifying Carlyle’s 
“aristocracy of talent,” wear black academic gowns to class and chapel, 
and are governed by proctors and a vice-chancellor, in token of Sewanee’s 
debt to the English tradition. Greek and Latin philosophers are known, 
revered, and even studied at Sewanee. And, finally, the chapel remains 
the heart of Sewanee’s life. 

The University of the South was conceived in the conviction that it 
would be the greatest educational institution in the land. In the years 
following the Civil War, the hope that it could realize its ambitions im- 
mediately was unrealistic, but the hopes persisted. Only the timetable 
was changed. Fora score of years, there was chastening poverty. Grad- 
ually security came, and with it expansion. 

By 1910, it was clear that the University had overreached itself. It 
almost closed in its darkest days, the decade of the teens. Somehow, 
despite negligible support from its owning Church, it kept its visions 
intact. Somehow, it kept together a superior faculty, even through the 
depression, and by 1940 was ready for its most promising decade under 
(up to that time) its most astute administrator. 

Before he died in 1948, Dr. Alexander Guerry had prepared his 
legacy to Sewanee, an educational philosophy which reaffirmed the judg- 


ment of those earlier predecessors whose thinking he found so compatible. 
Dr. Guerry said, 


The University was born out of a vision of greatness, a true 
nobility and loftiness of purpose and design. [And the Uni- 
versity tells its students] Seek that which is good and true. 
Lay hold for yourselves upon the finest in literature, in art, in 
history, in all learning and in all life itself. Lift up thine eyes. 
Live with the habitual vision of greatness, the vision of great 
men, of lofty character, of noble ideals and of the life of Jesus 


Christ, our Lord and Master, the corner-stone of the University 
of the South. 


68Through the 1930's, about a penny a year per communicant from its owning 
dioceses. 

64Alexander Guerry, “Report of the Vice-Chancellor to the Board of Trus- 
tees,” Proceedings of the Board of Trustees, 1948. 
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The Reverend John T. Clark 


Episcopal Unionist in Virginia 


By Frank W. Klingberg* 


TH the outbreak of the American Civil War in 1861, the 
Southern Unionist met the first, and in some ways the most 
severe, test of his convictions. His efforts to arrive at a 
peaceful solution of the national crisis, which had found expression in 
the Crittenden Compromise proposals and the Virginia Peace Con- 
vention, had failed. He found himself suddenly no longer of the 
majority of his fellow citizens who had opposed secession. He was a 
man apart, regarded by his community and often by his friends with 
suspicion or with hostility and contempt. A sudden and violent coup 
d’etat had made him an alien in his own state and in his own com- 
munity. The government in Washington, to which he still gave his 
allegiance, was arming against him and his section. And within his 
state precipitate action and force, rather than reason and compromise, 
were now accepted policy. 

Faced with the actuality of secession, most Southerners who had 
opposed the trend of events went, of course, with their state and section. 
North and South, men divided into three groups. A small, vocal and 
bellicose minority in each section called only for force and a show of 
strength. Another small minority, confirmed in its dissent against the 
decision of the region, organized for resisting the program of their 
new government.! The majority on both sides of the Mason-Dixon 
line, who had continued to the last to hope that war could be averted, 
shortly found themselves in the army wearing unfamiliar blue or un- 
familiar gray. 

Not the least of the penalties the Southern Unionist suffered as a 
result of the war is the fact that half a century of sectionalism, following 


*Dr. Klingberg is associate professor of history in the University of North 
Carolina, and the son of Professor Frank J. Klingberg of the University of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles, who is also associate editor of HistortIcaL MAGAZINE.— 
Editor’s note. 

1Two studies of the minority of protest in the North which corresponded 
with the Unionist group in the South are Wood Gray, The Hidden Civil War, 
the Story of the Copperheads (New York, 1942), and George Fort Milton, 
Lincoln and the Fifth Column (New York, 1941). For the South, see Georgia 
Lee Tatum, Disloyalty in the Confederacy (Chapel Hill, 1934); Ella Lonn, 
Desertion during the Civil War (New York, 1928) ; Charles W. Ramsdell, Behind 
the Lines in the Southern Confederacy (Baton Rouge, 1944); and Frank L. 
Owsley, States Rights in the Confederacy (Chicago, 1925). 
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its conclusion, has obscured his real motives, his services, and his very 
existence within the Southern home front. One reason for this result 
was his determination to identify himself with the South. He refused 
to renounce his neighbors and the land of his birth, even as he refused 
to renounce his principles. Strengthened by his convictions, he over- 
looked the epithets of “Yankee-lover,” “Traitor,” or “Tory,” used by 
his Confederate associates. This rock-and-rib Unionist, however, sur- 
vived the war only to be engulfed by radical reconstruction. The 
doctrine of constructive treason found dozens of ways of holding him 
equally guilty with the most confirmed secessionist and this policy grad- 
ually caused the merger of all the discordant elements into the “solid 
South.”? 

As a result, the record of stalwart Southern loyalism to the Union, 
which prevailed after Fort Sumter, was supposedly preserved only in 
family history, letters, diaries, and folklore. Unknown, uncatalogued 
and unexamined were the voluminous manuscripts of the Southern 
Claims Commission (1871-1880), scattered through federal agencies in 
Washington. For half a century after the close of the war, Union men 
from the South besieged Washington with their claims for goods fur- 
nished to, or taken by, the federal forces during the fighting. With or 
without vouchers from army officers or treasury agents, they presented 
their petitions in innumerable bills introduced into Congress, to the 
Treasury Department, the Secretary of War, the offices of the Quarter- 
master and Commissary General, and to the Court of Claims.* The es- 
tablishment of the Southern Claims Commission on March 3, 1871, was 
the first legislative recognition of claims exclusively from the South. 
The three commissioners appointed by President Grant spent ten years 
adjudicating 22,298 applications for $60,258,150.44, and examining a 
probable 220,000 witnesses.* 

Out of what convictions did Southern Unionism arise? Data in 
the records of the Commission reveal the diversity as well as the homo- 


2Fundamental to an understanding of the confused and often contradictory 
status of Southerners after the war is James G. Randall, Constitutional Problems 
under Lincoln (New York, 1926), pp. 316-341. 

8The legal status of property owned by belligerents is presented for the war 
years in Henry W. Hallack, International Law in Peace and War (New York, 
1861). Precedents for the decade of the Commission’s operation are developed in 
William Whiting, War Powers under the Constitution of the United States 
(Boston, 1871). 

*For the details of the Commission’s rules and procedures, see Frank Wysor 
Klingberg, “The Southern Claims Commission: a Postwar Agency in Operation,” 
Mississippi Valley Historical Review, XXXII (Sept., 1945), 195-214. 
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geneity of Southern society. In part Unionism grew out of the very 
individualism which helped produce the Confederacy and then, in turn, 
contributed to its disintegration. The doctrine of natural rights in- 
herited from an earlier generation, the classical moderation of a tradi- 
tion of aristocracy, and the position of almost unquestioned sovereignty 
on his plantation, all contributed to a sturdy independence on the part 
of the landed Southerner. For some of these men and women, the ties 
of blood, of education, of religion, of politics, and a common history 
could not be wiped out at a single blow. 

Convictions, strong enough to resist the early enthusiasm for the 
Confederacy and durable enough to withstand four years of bitter war, 
were frequently based on the political and economic reasoning which 
made “The Constitution and the Union” a familiar Whig slogan. As 
a “national party,” the Whig opposition at the time of Jackson had used 
shifts in economic, social and political power in both sections to in- 
crease its strength. During the following decades, the party furnished 
the great compromisers, and their driving purpose was always the 
preservation of the Union. Moreover, even on the slavery issue, the 
Whig apostles of moderation, North and South, were capable of sup- 
porting reforms for their own section before casting aspersions on 
the institutions of the other. In this way the Whig party of the upper 
South attracted many individuals who saw gradual emancipation as the 
only solution for slavery.* 

Unfortunately, the Commission did not determine the denomina- 
tional preference of claimants in the eighty sharp standing interrogations 
answered by every petitioner. This information appears, however, in 
many cases and always for church officials. The incidence of Unionism 
bears no clear relationship to church affiliation though political senti- 
ments, economic factors, and ethnic origins offer a tenuous key of pre- 
dictability. Episcopalians were, like the nation, a house divided. Gen- 
eral Robert E. Lee must be weighted against General Philip Kearny ; 
Jefferson Davis against William H. Seward.’ 


5See especially Clement Eaton, Freedom of Thought in the Old South (Dur- 
ham, 1940) ; Ulrich Bonnell Phillips, The Course of the South to Secession (New 
York, 1939) ; T. J. Wertenbaker, Patrician and Plebetan in Virginia (Charlottes- 
ville, 1901); Vernon L. Parrington, The Romantic Revolution in America, 1800- 
1860 (New York, 1927). : 

6An able treatment of postwar attitudes in the South with special reference to 
former Whigs is David H. Donald, “The Scalawag in Mississippi Reconstruction,” 
Journal of Southern History, X (Nov., 1944), 447-460. 

7For an excellent study of the Episcopal Church in the Confederate States, see 
the Historical Magazine of the Protestant Episcopal Church, XVII (Dec., 1948), 
308-488. 
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Episcopalians, nevertheless, formed a stalwart wing of the minority 
of dissent in the midst of the Confederacy. The Rev. John T. Clark™@ 
of Halifax County, Virginia, is a case in point. His rugged individual- 
ism and intellectual integrity reflect moral courage of the highest order. 
A native Virginian, born in 1810, he lived all his life in the neighbor- 
hood of Halifax County. On May 25, 1834, he was ordained to the 
ministry of the Protestant Episcopal Church by Bishop William Meade, 
and from that time to the filing of his claim in 1873 had been “a labori- 
ous Minister of Religion, chiefly among the poor in my neighborhood.’’* 
He was never able to think of his Church or country in sectional terms. 

A near relative of John Randolph of Roanoke, Clark inherited a 
plantation of 4004 acres, with some 1000 acres under intensive cultiva- 
tion by a labor force composed of 160 slaves. From the first, he was 
deeply troubled by the institution of slavery and was restrained from 
emancipating his Negroes only by the laws of Virginia which prevented 
manumission within the state boundaries.° Though a wealthy man, he 
was land poor and unable to realize from his plantation enough ready 
cash to transport his Negroes to a free state and give them a start in 
life. As a realist he believed their freedom would be an empty dream 
if not anchored in economic opportunity. He was known to be thoroughly 
antislavery in all his feelings and sentiments, and was under the ban 
of his pro-slavery friends. His son-in-law, who did not share his moral 
convictions on the subject, was “apprehensive before the war that Parson 
Clark would liberate all his slaves before they, his children, got any of 
them.’*° As the slaves represented a capital investment of over $100,000 


7-aIn the Journals of the General Convention of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, beginning in 1835, Clark is listed as officiating in “Mount Laurel Church, 
Halifax County,” or, as in 1844, as of “Roanoke Parish, Mount Laurel, Halifax 
County.” This county borders on North Carolina, and is east of Danville, Va. 
In the Journal, 1859, Clark is listed as “Rector of Roanoke Parish, Talcot, Char- 
lotte County,” which latter is just north of Halifax County. “Roanoke Parish,” 
however, was entirely in Halifax County. 

About 1877, Clark transferred to the diocese of North Carolina, and had 
charge of Epiphany Church, Leaksville, North Carolina. He died there, October 
20, 1886, aged 77 years, according to the Living Church Annual, 1887, p. 121. 

8Testimony of the Rev. John T. Clark before special commissioner M. F 
Pleasants, Halifax County, Virginia, February 10, 1873, in Southern Claims Com- 
mission No. 13330 [claimed $8,532.50; allowed $3,277.50 in 1873], General Ac- 
counting Office files. Hereafter identified by Commission Number as follows: 
S. C. C. No. 13330. The claim in its entirety includes attorneys’ arguments, 
standardized forms, assorted depositions, maps, and statements of witnesses for 
the petitioner and the government. 

®For a contemporary analysis of the mechanical problems of emancipation, 
see the deposition of ex-Governor Francis H. Pierpont taken by special com- 
missioner C. A. Swearingen, Marion County, West Virginia, November 3, 1873, 
in S. C. C. No. 13330. 

10Deposition of ex-Governor Francis H. Pierpont in S. C. C. No. 13330. 
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in 1860, this anxiety is not only understandable but throws light on the 
economic sacrifices inherent in emancipation. As slavery was a national 
evil, a system of federal abolition, coupled with partial compensation, 
would have enlisted thousands of adherents in the South cast in the 
mold of Clark. Even so, he skirted the police code of the state, built a 
schoolhouse on his property, and instructed the Negroes in reading and 
writing and tended zealously to their spiritual well-being. 

While never actively engaged in public life, he was a diligent student 
of politics with very decided opinions. His ideas and ideals were 
tempered not only from contact with concrete issues of the hour but 
from extensive reading of philosophical treatises on the art of govern- 
ment. A large library of beautifully bound volumes, many dog-eared, 
included the works of Locke, Harrington and Montesquieu, and ex- 
tensive holdings of English and French classics. His Americanism may 
have been distilled from the worn biographies of the founding fathers on 
his shelves. 

Mr. Clark feared equally the emergence of a leviathan state and the 
specter of a balkanized America that might emerge from the embers of 
a civil war. Throughout his adult life, he was always a decided and 
consistent Henry Clay Whig. He shared Clay’s concern about the 
future of the Union, endorsed his efforts to compromise explosive situa- 
tions, and agreed that a system of balanced and interdependent sectional 
economic interests offered the strongest ties for a healthy federal system. 
The republic should live in men’s hearts, but it could draw strength 
from their ledgers and account books. Enlightened self-interest was a 
mainspring of the American economic system. 

His rugged individualism and religious beliefs tended to leaven the 
narrow and aristocratic views of the merchant wing of the Whig party. 
In many ways he was a Jeffersonian in his faith in the perfectibility of 
man, in universal public education, in separation of church and state, 
and in the abolition of the remaining relics of feudalism in Virginia. 
His heart was troubled by the transparent conflicts between the ideals 
expressed in the Declaration of Independence and the practices of South- 
ern planters in the first half of the nineteenth century. He did not find 
adequate the rationalizations about the “peculiar institution” that satis- 
fied his neighbors. 

He “abhorred Nullification” and supported Andrew Jackson’s firm 
stand against South Carolina in the tariff controversy of 1832-1833. 
From this date until the outbreak of the Civil War, Clark was devoted 
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to ‘the cause of the Union and the people of the South.” He refused to 
hunt with the pack or count the crowd to make certain he was on the 
side of the majority, for he put justice above the popular will if need be. 
‘My last vote before the war was for Bell & Everett; & the question of 
Union or Secession candidates being the question to determine our choice, 
I voted for the Union Candidate to the Constitutional Convention in Va. 
in 1861.”"* Clark refused to vote for the ordinance of secession, 
“which brought on me much obloquy & unpopularity.” As long as pos- 
sible he continued to pray for the President of the United States; until, 
with Virginia out of the Union, he was forcibly restrained. In his own 
words, he was by now completely out of step with his community : 


“T was denounced at the time as an Abolitionist, a Southern 
man with Northern feelings, a dirt eater, a Submissionist; & 
my friends were very uneasy & thought I had ruined my char- 
acter, & it was for a good while under a cloud.’ 


During the early years, 1861-1862, he continued his ministry, but 
was “allowed to preach less and less frequently in the Church,” living on 
his plantation in partial retirement and giving “much of my time to the 
instruction of my slaves.” In 1863, Clark resigned his rectorship and, 
following the dictates of his government, the Lincoln administration in 
Washington, considered his Negroes, with those of the South in general, 
freed by the emancipation proclamation of January 1, 1863. In 1864, 


“the Congregation, the Rectorship of which I had resigned, 
found itself unable to support the new Rector, my successor, 
& therefore he divided his time with another Congregation. 
In consequence of this at their solicitation I consented to preach 
for them every alternate Sunday.’’* 


In this way it happened that Clark was among the first to pray in pub- 
lic in church for the President of the United States after General Lee’s 
surrender. Under the circumstances of the times, this produced re- 
newed dissension with the vestry, and the controversy was intensified 
by Clark’s insistence on using the Episcopal service without mutilation. 


11This phrase appears in the testimony of Senator Benjamin H. Hill before 
the Commissioners, Washington, December 5, 1877, in the case of Alfred Austell, 
Fulton County, Georgia [claimed $15,222, disallowed in 1877], File room, House 
of Representatives. The sentiment Hill expressed appears to have been the atti- 
tude of most Unionists. 

12Testimony of the Rev. John T. Clark in S. C. C. No. 13330. An analysis 
of the vote by states, demonstrating the distribution of the Bell strength, is com- 
ag in Edward Stanwood, A History of Presidential Elections (Boston, 1888), 


1*Testimony of the Rev. John T. Clark in S. C. C. No. 13330. 
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He was forced to resign again in 1866. Meanwhile he had since 1865 
taught a school for freedmen, gratutiously until June of 1866, when he 
received a small salary from the New York committee of the Freedmen’s 
Commission of the Protestant Episcopal Church. The same year, at the 
instigation of Governor Francis H. Pierpont, he took an active part in 
persuading the people of Virginia to return unconditionally to the 
Union.** For this “I was denounced as a Black Republican & Radi- 
cal.”*® But tensions eased again, his successor in the pulpit returned to 
Maryland, and he resumed the rectorship at the request of the vestry in 
May, 1868. 

Throughout the period of actual hostilities, Clark resisted in every 
possible way contributing directly or indirectly to the Confederate mili- 
tary effort. He refused to buy bonds, rendered no voluntary services, 
declined civil offices, furnished neither aid nor supplies. Instead, though 
isolated in a Southern military district, he cooperated actively with the 
federal army in caring for the wounded and sick, and relinquished freely 
commissary and quartermaster goods to the Union soldiers when the 
sixth corps reached his plantation in April, 1865. 

In 1865, when Governor Francis H. Pierpont removed the Union- 
ist government for the state of Virginia from Alexandria to Richmond, 
he was faced with the difficult problem of reorganizing the counties of 
the state where the people had joined the Confederacy. The state con- 
stitution had been altered in such a fashion as to disfranchise and dis- 
qualify all persons from voting or holding office who had willingly given 
aid and comfort to “those in rebellion.”!? To that end, he invited com- 
mittees from the different counties to come and consult with him in 
Richmond. The delegation from Halifax County reported “perhaps 
thirteen men in the whole county were loyal to the government of the 
United States and among those was Rev. John T. Clark.”*® On the 
strength of this, Governor Pierpont interviewed Clark in Richmond 
and again in Halifax County. After careful investigation, the governor 
enlisted Clark’s services in rebuilding the state. In 1873 Pierpont filed 
a deposition in support of Clark’s claim: “I thought then and think 

15For an analysis of the prospects of reunion under such moderate programs 
as that proposed by Pierpont, see Howard K. Beale, The Critical Year, a Study 
of Andrew Johnson and Reconstruction (New York, 1930), and James G. Ran- 
dall, Lincoln and the South (Baton Rouge, 1946). 

16Testimony of the Rev. John T. Clark in S. C. C. No. 13330. 

17The various modifications of suffrage requirements under presidential and 
congressional plans of reconstruction are discussed in William A. Dunning, Essays 


on the Civil War and Reconstruction (New York, 1904). 
18Deposition of ex-Governor Francis H. Pierpont in S. C. C. No. 13330. 
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now that I knew men who had been loyal and disloyal during the 
war... . My opinion then was and still is that said Clark was loyal . . .”” 

The special field investigators of the Commission could discover 
nothing to alter this judgment. The usual practice of posting claimants’ 
names in public buildings, searching through such documentary sources 
as the poll lists on secession and the records of the Confederate treasury 
department were followed but failed to disclose any disloyal acts.” 
Abundant supporting testimony was at hand, including letters ranging 
from those of General George T. Getty, GAR, to testimony from former 
slaves.2+_ The Commission accepted at face value Clark’s concluding 
statement that he was in 1873 “the same law abiding & loyall Citizen 
that I have been all mv life.”*? Perhaps the only way to measure the 
anguish and sacrifice of this simple statement of conscientious objection 
to the Confederate cause is to weigh his passive resistance against the 
stress and grief caused by the presence of his son and son-in-law in the 
Confederate army. As in any war, their lives depended on the solidar- 
ity and cohesion of the home front, and their honorable father was in 
modern phraseology a fifth columnist. 

In “victory” it was almost impossible to distinguish between Clark’s 
fate and that of his most rabid Confederate neighbors. His capital had 


been liquidated, raiding parties of both armies had taken generously of 
his crops and animal stock, buildings and barns were in disrepair or 
burned. With Lee’s surrender, Union soldiers crossed the Staunton “‘as 
soon as they could put up a pontoon bridge, and they were all over the 
place.”** The army was moving from Petersburg to Danville, and the 
second division swept across the plantation like a horde of locusts. It 
must be remembered that the amounts filed represent an infinitesimal 


19Deposition of ex-Governor Francis H. Pierpont in S. C. C. No. 13330. 

20The Southern Claims Commissioners actually collected many Confederate 
records as a device to test the loyalty of claimants. See the letter from A. R. 
Spofford, Librarian of Congress, to A. O. Aldis, Washington, August 18, 1873, 
in Southern Claims Commission, Miscellaneous Letters Received, Record group 
56, Treasury Section, National Archives. For a report on the efforts to collect 
records of the Confederacy scattered throughout the South, see Dallas D. Irvine, 
“The Fate of Confederate Archives,” American Historical Review, XLIV (July, 
1939), 823-841, and Philip M. Hamer, “The Records of Southern History,” 
Journal of Southern History, V (Feb., 1939), 3-17. 

21General Getty testified at his headquarters in Charleston, South Carolina, 
June 5, 1872: “From my knowledge of Mr. Clark’s previous life and sentiments 
from conversation with him . . ., and from inquiry, I was satisfied, and still enter- 
tain the opinion, that Mr. Clark was, throughout the war of the rebellion, a con 
sistent Union man... .” in S. C. C. No. 13330. 

22Testimony of the Rev. John T. Clark in S. C. C. No. 13330. 

23Statement of witness Gordon Smith, a former Clark slave and head plow- 
man before the war, taken by special commissioner M. F. Pleasants, Halifax 
County, February 10, 1873, in S. C. C. No. 13330. 
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fraction of the claimants total wealth and resources. Only quarter- 
master and commissary “stores and supplies,” which had been officially 
“taken or furnished” to the federal army, were admissible. Military 
losses, property in slaves, holdings of cotton and tobacco, acts of indi- 
vidual depredation were ruled out. Each item claimed had to be proved 
beyond the slightest doubt by eye witnesses such as Gordon Smith, a 
former slave and head plowman on the plantation, proved to be: “I 
saw them take 2 carriage horses, stallion, 3 mules & a jack—500 barrells 
of corn.”** Prices were scaled down to standardized army schedules.*° 


The lost stores of the plantation and its machinery are listed in the 
claim as follows: 


Nature of Claim?® Amt CLarmep AMT ALLOWED AMT DISALLOWED 
. One pair fine carriage horses 500.00 
. One young blooded stallions 1000.00 
. 14 Farm horses 

2 Mules 

One Jackass 

. 40 stacks of fodder 

. 2500 Bu of corn 

. 3 Bb of flour 

. 40 gals sorghum 

. 200 Ibs Lard 

. 40 Ibs butter 

. Turkeys, geese, chickens & ducks 

. six gallons of brandy & demijohn 

. 2 Gallons of wine 

. 40 Bu seed oats 

. 100 Bu. Peas . 
. 20 sheep 60. 
. 20 hogs 100. 
. Two Ferry boats 150. 
. Wheelwright tools 50. 
. Tools in blacksmith shop 15. 
. 16 sets wagon, 4 plough gear 112. 


CONANSLWH 


150. 
50. 
15. 

112. 


$8,532.50 $5,255.00 $3,277.50 


What happened to such men as Clark after the war can better be 
understood in the light of two World Wars and their tragic aftermath. 


24Statement of witness Gordon Smith, a former Clark slave and head plow- 
man before the war taken by special commissioner M. F. Pleasants, Halifax County, 
February 10, 1873, in S. C. C. No, 13330. ‘ 

25Examples of price levels and the method of determining them are avail- 
able in Record Book D., “Letters Sent, Claims,” 1871, Quartermaster General’s 
Office, Record group 92, War Department, National Archives, p. 547 and Letter 
Book 95, Subsistence Office, U. S. Army, Record group 192, National Archives, 
p. 341. 

26Summary report of the Commissioners of Claims in S. C. C. No. 13330. 
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The Civil War, which split such a man’s world in two, was followed by 
a period during which he was suspended in time in a twilight citizenship. 
The “Union as it was,” which he had expected to inherit, had collapsed. 
His civil and political rights were removed. His potentialities for leader- 
ship were limited as much by his economic disaster as by his political dis- 
franchisement. This was a tragic failure in statesmanship. The Unionists 
had been unwilling to renounce their states in adversity. They had 
suffered at the hands of their home communities ; struggled against war- 
time inflation and shortages; lost the market for their cash crops; seen 
their capital in slaves disappear ; watched the Union army carry off much 
of the goods that remained; and they had finally been denied their 
citizenship and their vote when they were indicted as traitors with their 
section. Radical reconstruction after 1867 subjected them to harsh 
measures, conceived in the theory that it was good strategy and often 
good politics to maintain that the South had only itself to blame, and 
that an Old Testament concept of punishing for wrongdoing—the inno- 
cent with the guilty—was required. 

Did this vindictive policy toward an entire region, which submerged 
the Southern Unionist, achieve or delay the fundamental purposes of 
radical reconstruction? Despite the ambivalent nature of Northern 
policy, the perfectionists with idealistic aims and the propagandists for 
the protection of a sectional economy, could not a more sensible policy 
have been adopted designed to stimulate the re-emergence of a two party 
system? The white rulers of the South were not solid from 1861 to 
1866. The war did not allay ante-bellum differences, and frequently it 
intensified them. It was the specter of white supremacy and the struggle 
for redemption which finally produced an unstable union between tra- 
ditional Southern opponents. “The lines of cleavage followed roughly 
the old seams in the web where the Whigs and Union men of the South 
had been forcibly joined with the Democrats and Secessionists.’’?? 

Whigs, such as Mr. Clark, were traditionally the custodians of the 
Federalist legacy in the South. In a renewed two party strife with the 
Democrats, political rivalries might have served as a wedge to broaden 
the suffrage and amend inequalities in the state constitutions. Few will 
now deny that the carpetbag constitutions provided for fundamental 
democratic reforms in education, judicial procedure, franchise, and a 
broadened concept of governmental responsibility for the welfare of all 


27C. Vann Woodward, Reunion and Reaction (Boston, 1951), p. 33. This 
volume is a penetrating analysis of the durability of the Whig loyalty to the 
Union in terms of economic convictions and analyzes the disputed election of 
1876 in relation to political rivalries in the South. 
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citizens.** But these long-run humanitarian objectives were effectively 
sabotaged by the short-run means of effecting them. By making the 
Negro the instrumentality of Congressional reconstruction, the radicals 
may have actually delayed his substantive enfranchisement, which 
William A. Dunning has described as “the chief end of the Reconstruc- 
tion Acts.”?® 

The Lincoln-Johnson plan of reconstruction met the ideas of Clark 
and men of like mind. It drew upon positive factors within the frame- 
work of defeat and was, as Professor James G. Randall has pointed out, 
“forthright and practical. It included overthrow of the army and gov- 
ernment that warred against the United States, abolition of slavery .. ., 
pardon for the past, loyalty for the future, reunion, amnesty for Con- 
federates, return of confiscated property, and home rule for the South.”’*° 
Questions of Negro suffrage and civil rights were deferred and revo- 
lutionary social changes avoided. The program was aimed at restora- 
tion instead of all-out, immediate reconstruction; the method was con- 
ciliation instead of coercion. 

The Southern Unionists were in a key position to share, indeed, to 
lead such a movement. Accustomed to think in national terms, they 
had frequently occupied positions of importance before secession and 
were more determined on reunion than any other group, South or 
North. Some of them were experienced in emancipation, having freed 
their own slaves. All were acutely aware both of the evils and prob- 
lems of slavery. Their views were tempered, however, by the large 
uneducated minority in their midst, and they could not readily indulge 
in the bounding absentee morality of the Northern abolitionist. With 
intelligent support from Washington, but without the arbitrary and often 
unreal requirements of the radical plan, they might have helped to re- 
establish state governments which combined national purpose with perma- 
nent improvement in the conditions of the entire Southern community. 

As the twentieth-century investigator turns through the yellow, 
fading, crumbling papers of claim No. 13330 of the Rev. John T. Clark 
of Halifax County, Virginia, in the musty basement where the General 
Accounting Office files are stored, the feeling is inescapable that Lin- 
coln’s faith in such men was not misplaced. Clark’s memorial is the 
United States. 


28An over-all analysis of the accomplishments and failures of radical re- 
construction at the state level has been made by Jack Scroggs in an unpublished 
doctoral dissertation filed at the University of North Carolina in 1949. 

29Dunning, Essays on the Civil War and Reconstruction, p. 138. 

8°James G. Randall, “Lincoln’s Peace and Wilson’s,” The South Atlantic 
Quarterly, XLII (July, 1943), 226. 
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Historic Parishes: 
Saint Paul’s Church, Richmond 


By G. MacLaren Brydon* 


itn AINT Paul’s Church, along with the other Episcopal congre- 

SN gations in Henrico Parish, traces back its lineage in a direct 
MAGE line of history of the Anglican or Episcopal Church to the 
earliest settlement of this immediate section of Virginia. In the year 
1611, the City of Henricus, from which the present Henrico County 
and Henrico Parish take their name, was established as a heavily forti- 
fied western outpost of the infant colony of Virginia. In the church 
in that little town, the Indian princess Pocahontas was baptized into 
the Christian faith. Between that town and “The Falls,” where the 
city of Richmond now stands, was the fifteen thousand acres of land, 
upon which the buildings of the College of Henricus were being erected, 
when in 1622 the Great Massacre occurred in which all the English 
settlers in both town and college were killed by the Indians. 

When the Indians were finally conquered and a new beginning of 
settlement was made, the parish church was erected at Varina, a mile or 
more west of the site of the destroyed town, and was called Varina 
Church. It remained the mother church of the frontier Henrico Parish 
for two generations or more, by which time the increase of population 
required the erection of additional churches and chapels of ease. It is 
interesting as a fact of history to note that there was a large and grow- 
ing population of Quakers in Henrico County; so large in fact that a 
map of the Quaker meetings in Virginia, drawn in 1770, shows at least 


ten Quaker monthly meetings within twenty miles of the present city of 
Richmond. 


Historical Origins of Saint Paul’s 


The first church building erected within the present limits of Rich- 
mond was “The Falls Chapel,” erected about 1717. The new market 
town of Richmond was founded in 1737, and the little Falls Chapel 
was succeeded by the Church on Richmond Hill, now called Old St. 
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John’s Church, which was completed in the year 1741. This church still 
stands as the venerated historic shrine in which the Virginia Convention 
of March, 1775, met, and where Patrick Henry made his most famous 
speech, urging the arming of the colony in resistance to the aggressions 
of the British Parliament. 

The American Revolution brought a total change in character and 
population to the little town of Richmond. Having been established 
primarily as a market town and port of entry and shipment at the far 
westernmost point to which ocean-going ships of that day could come, 
it became the shipping point for shipment of tobacco and other products 
for all the territory north of the James River and south of the Rappa- 
hannock, and as far west as the Blue Ridge Mountains. And to Rich- 
mond was brought all the waterborne freight from overseas, and from 
the West Indies and New England, that these western settlers required. 

The most important element in the population of the little town 
was the group of agents and representatives of British mercantile firms. 
The majority of these representatives were young men from Scotland, 
who married and established homes and families ; all of whom worshipped 
in the Church atop the hill, as the only place of worship of any kind in 
the town. 

Richmond became the capital of the young independent Common- 
wealth of Virginia in 1779, and the erection of the present state capitol 
was begun shortly after the signing of the treaty of peace in 1783, in 
which England acknowledged the independence of the American states. 
Inevitably, the character of the population of the town began to change 
as a new suburban development of homes of persons connected with the 
government grew up around the capitol on Shockoe Hill. The original 
town of Richmond Hill continued as the market town, and extended its 
activities to all the section south of the James River by the erection in 
1789 of the first bridge across the river. 

But the new Richmond, which was growing up on the Shockoe 
Hill plateau to the west of the capitol, grew steadily in population and 
soon took the place of Williamsburg as the political, social and cultural 
center of the Commonwealth, with its Lancasterian School and its tragic 
theatre. So strong indeed was the influence of the new element in its 
population that the rector of Henrico Parish, the Rev. John Buchanan,’ 
under pressure of the parish vestry and the people of the community, 
discontinued holding services in the parish church building on Rich- 
mond Hill, or Church Hill, as it soon began to be called, and started his 
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regular services in the hall of the House of Representatives in the capitol 
building. This use of the capitol began in 1789 and continued for 
twenty-five years. During all this period, the old church building, now 
called St. John’s Church, was used almost entirely as a mortuary chapel 
for funerals of persons buried in the old churchyard. An official celebra- 
tion of the Holy Communion was held by the rector three times a year, 
so as to retain the possession of the building in the hands of the Epis- 
copal Church. 

A most interesting story is told of that period. The rector of the 
parish, having two country churches under his charge as well as the 
congregation in Richmond, had formed a warm friendship with the 
Rev. John D. Blair, a Presbyterian minister, who likewise had one or 
more country congregations, but who lived in Richmond and taught a 
school. As each parson had to spend two Sundays every month in 
holding services in the rural churches, they worked out a plan between 
them that Dr. Blair, the Presbyterian, should hold services in the church 
in Richmond on the alternate Sundays when Parson Buchanan was at 
the country churches in his parish. This plan, which provided a religious 
service every Sunday in Richmond, seemed to work so satisfactorily 
that it was continued when the services were removed from the church 
building to the capitol. The friendship between the two parsons ex- 
tended itself to the two congregations, and it was said that as the same 
families attended the service every Sunday—one, the liturgical Epis- 
copal service, and the other, the non-liturgical Presbyterian—the chil- 
dren as they grew up did not know whether they were Presbyterians 
or Episcopalians. The friendship between the two churches, which be- 
gan in that happy manner, has continued among their descendants to 
the present day. 

The year 1814 brought a great change into the church conditions 
in the town. The Richmond theatre had burned to the ground in Christ- 
mas week of 1811, and seventy persons perished in the holocaust. Out 
of the stunned horror of the tragedy grew a demand for a monumental 
structure as an expression of the grief of the whole Commonwealth. 
This building, it was finally determined, should be used as a church. 
It was paid for by the gifts of many people, and when completed the 
committee in charge of the whole plan voted to give the use of the 
building to the Episcopal Church. It was appropriately named “The 
Monumental Church,” a name which it still bears. 

The Episcopalian congregation, who had begun to feel the in- 
adequacy of the capitol facilities for worship, had already started to 
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raise funds for the erection of a church building. So that congregation 
accepted the gift and moved in a body from the capitol into the new 
monumental building in May, 1814. By a fortunate combination of cir- 
cumstances, the Rev. Richard Channing Moore, D. D.,? of Staten Island, 
New York, was chosen to become both the rector of the Monumental 
congregation, and also the bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
Virginia, in succession to Bishop James Madison,’ the first bishop, who 
died in 1812. Bishop Moore, who under God did more to revive and 
rebuild the Episcopal Church in Virginia than any other man, con- 
tinued as bishop of the diocese and rector of the Monumental Church 
until his death in 1841. 

During the time in which services were held in the state capitol, 
the congregation meeting there was the only Episcopal congregation 
in the town of Richmond; and it was still the only Episcopal congrega- 
tion in Richmond when it occupied the Monumental Church. It was 
indeed this congregation that, in addition to the operating expenses of 
its own church building, and its minister’s salary, appropriated also the 
sum of $200.00 to the aging rector of Henrico Parish, Dr. Buchanan, 
to help him secure an assistant and start holding regular services in the 
old church building on Church Hill. This gift was made in 1814, and 
was the beginning of the modern life of the present Saint John’s Church. 

In the passage of years, and with the great increase in the population 
of Richmond, the Episcopal Church prospered, and new congregations 
were formed. A group went out from St. John’s Church in 1829 to form 
a congregation, called Christ Church, down in the Shockoe valley; and 
a group went out from the Monumental congregation in 1835 to found 
St. James’ Church, which erected its first building at the corner of 
Fifth and Marshall Streets. But the main congregation of the Monu- 
mental Church was becoming more and more dissatisfied with its loca- 
tion, in spite of the historic interest of its building, and a desire grew 
strong to remove the whole congregation to a new church building to 
be erected in a more convenient and accessible location. Bishop Moore 
opposed this plan as long as he lived, but after his death the demand 
immediately became overwhelming to erect a new building for their 
congregation and turn the Monumental Church building back to the 
city. In carrying out this plan, the present Saint Paul’s Church build- 
ing was begun in 1843, and completed and opened for service on Novem- 
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ber 11, 1845. The rector, vestry and the great majority of the con- 
gregation moved into the new building, carrying all the records of their 
life at the Monumental building. 

But instead of returning the Monumental building to the city, a few 
gentlemen, who desired to see it continue in use as a church, proposed 
a different plan. They suggested that the Christ Church congregation, 
which worshipped in an old church at the corner of Grace and Twenty- 
first Streets, in the Shockoe Creek valley, be invited to come up the 
hill and take possession of the Monumental Church building as the. 
Monumental congregation. This plan was approved and put into effect. 
So, by a change of names, and of location, the old Monumental con- 
gregation became the Saint Paul’s congregation, and Christ Church con- 
gregation became the new Monumental congregation. The old Christ 
Church building was abandoned, and a few years later was destroyed 
by fire. 

There were perhaps three strong reasons why the old Monumental 
Church congregation determined to seek a new location. One was that 
the hillside upon which the church stood, being the site of the old theatre, 
was very long and steep, and the roads were very bad. Even though 
some people might drive to church in their carriages, the great majority 
would have to come on foot, and plough through mud on slippery hills 
when the weather was bad. A church building on the top of the 
plateau, and near the entrance to the state capitol grounds, would be far 
more accessible to the members of a congregation who were by this 
time coming almost entirely from the section west of the capitol. 

A second reason was the desire for a larger church building, because 
of the limited number of families who could secure pews in the Monu- 
mental Church. Thus it was that the Saint Paul’s Church which they 
built can still seat more persons than any other Episcopal Church build- 
ing in Richmond. 

But there was perhaps a third reason, which may be harder to 
define. In the thirty years that had elapsed between 1811 and 1841, the 
whole religious atmosphere of Richmond and Virginia had changed. In 
the two decades from 1800 to 1820, Virginia was in the grip of a godless 
form of deism so widespread that not as much as one-tenth of all the 
people in the commonwealth made any profession at all of belief in the 
Christian faith. The sympathy of the Virginian people for France, as that 
country went through the horrors of the French Revolution at the latter 
end of the preceding century, had brought to our shores the intellectual 
denial of belief in the existence of a personal God, which dominated 
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the French philosophical thought of deism, and this deistic scheme of 
thought had spread so far throughout Virginia as to engulf completely 
the old College of William and Mary. Bishop Meade* once stated that 
whenever in his earlier travels through Virginia he met an educated 
man he expected to find an infidel or an unbeliever! 

It was in this actively anti-Christian atmosphere that the town 
and the people of wealth, who gave their money, planned to erect a 
mausoleum over the grave of the seventy victims of the theatre fire; and 
they planned to erect, and did erect, a very impressive building, different 
in architectural type from anything in America. For perhaps the 
majority of them, it was to be fundamentally a classic example of grief 
for their dead. The architect, when he learned that the building was 
to be used as a church, placed a steeple upon the plan which had been 
approved. But the people who erected it refused to permit the steeple 
They wanted a mausoleum alone—and got it! 

The religious atmosphere had changed tremendously under the 
powerful evangelical preaching of Bishops Moore and Meade, and the 
great number of strong evangelical preachers who gathered in Virginia 
under their leadership. The Episcopalians founded their theological 
Seminary at Alexandria in 1823, the Presbyterians started their Union 
Theological Seminary in 1824 at Hampden Sydney College, and both 
seminaries sent their graduates out into every part of the common- 
wealth, preaching with God-given power the Word of Salvation through 
Christ as the Saviour of mankind. We of today cannot realize the power 
and the success of the Christian Gospel preachers in that generation, 
when the educated people of the state were turning back to God. 

So the people of the Monumental congregation in that decade from 


1835 to 1845, or the most devout of them, wanted a church which looked 
like a Church. And they got it! 


The Architecture of Saint Paul’s Church 


The Protestant Reformation, which in the Church of England pro- 
duced the first official translation of the Bible for use in churches, in 
1539/40, and the first Book of Common Prayer in the English language 
in 1549, brought also into the Church of England a demand for a change 
in the type of architecture in the erection of church buildings. The 
gothic style of architecture, developed in the mediaeval ages as the great 
Christian style, is still shown in its great beauty in almost all the 
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cathedrals and abbey churches in England and on the continent of 
Europe. But as preaching became one of the regular features of wor- 
ship in the Church of England, as part of the Reformation, it quickly 
became manifest that congregations found it harder to hear and under- 
stand the words of both service and sermon when they gathered in 
gothic churches than in churches of the basilican or law-court type of 
building. The pulpit, as a permanent structure in the church, rising 
from the main floor of the church building, was, and still is, an es- 
sential feature in every church since the Reformation. But in gothic 
architecture, while a movable reading desk or pulpit, called an “ambon,” 
might be used, a permanent preaching pulpit outside the chancel and 
rood-screen, and arising from the floor of the nave, is an afterthought 
introduced to meet a new need. 

Sir Christopher Wren,> the great English architect of the seven- 
teenth century, who erected many church buildings in London after the 
“Great Fire” of 1666, and who took so large a part in the introduction 
of the “classical” style of church building based upon the old Roman 
architecture, spoke of what he called “auditory churches,” or buildings in 
which the congregation could hear the preacher, as the great desideratum 
of the Church. Under his influence, the church architecture of Protestant 
England turned from gothic towards the auditory type as expressed in 
classical, and later in Georgian and Greek-Revival buildings. 

The American Revolution, and the subsequent organization of the 
government of the United States, caused necessarily profound changes 
in the ideals and modes of thought of the American people. In addi- 
tion to new political conceptions of government, the new Declaration 
of human rights, and religious freedom, the continuing resentment 
against England that remained until after the War of 1812, tended to 
turn the minds of people against everything that came from England. 
Indeed, the Protestant Episcopal Church in Virginia and elsewhere 
suffered greatly in the estimation of the common people because it 
had been part of the colonial life as the Church of England, and still 
after 1783 remained in affiliation with that mother church. 

This resentment showed itself even in architecture, and the erec- 
tion of church and public buildings. The rank and file of people did 
not desire to get plans for buildings or anything else from England, if 
they could get them elsewhere. 

This attitude may be shown by several instances. If, for instance, 
the old affection for England as the mother country had remained 
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strong, the General Assembly, when it planned to erect a suitable state- 
house or capitol in Richmond as the new capital of the Commonwealth, 
would normally have gone to England, and copied plans perhaps from 
some great public building in the homeland. But instead of that, they 
turned to France, and directed Thomas Jefferson, the American repre- 
sentative at Paris, to select a type and prepare plans for a building 
which the Commonwealth could erect. Jefferson’s response was to 
copy the plans of the old Roman temple, later called “the Maison Carree,” 
at Nismes. And this beautiful example of the old classical architecture 
was erected on Shockoe Hill in Richmond. 

Another instance was the action of the Congress of the United 
States in offering to the American public the opportunity of a competition 
to present plans for the erection of the first public buildings in the city 
of Washington as the new national capital. After having accepted the 
plans of William Thornton, and begun the erection of the first buildings 
upon the plans drawn by him, it was deemed important to employ a 
trained architect, and Benjamin Latrobe® was secured to carry the work 
to completion. The style of architecture adopted was the Greek Re- 
vival, and the buildings erected at that time have dominated the archi- 
tectural character of the city of Washington for a hundred and fifty 
years. 

The third instance was the erection of the Monumental Church in 
Richmond. Robert Mills,’ a pupil and follower of Latrobe, was selected 
as the architect, and he erected the fundamentally Greek-Revival struc- 
ture which still stands as the Monumental Church. 

From these three examples there developed a style of church build- 
ing in Virginia, followed in churches all over the state for fifty years, 
which show the classical Greek-Revival flattop windows and flat ceil- 
ings. These churches had also the recessed porch inside the front 
facade of the building, entered by steps leading up to an entrance be- 
tween two pillars. One may perceive in the three entrances to the 


®Latroge, Benjamin Henry (1764-1820): he designed the south wing of the 
Capitol, made alterations in the White House, remodeled the Patent Office, and 
drew plans for the Marine Hospital. After destruction of the Capitol by the 
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e. g., the Wickham house (now the Valentine Museum) and the Brockenbrough 
house, afterwards occupied by Jefferson Davis as the “White House of the 
Confederacy.” The Washington Monument in the national capital has brought 
him the greatest popular fame. Three of the principal buildings of the 19th 
century were from his designs: the Treasury, the Patent Office, and the Post 
Office. [See Dictionary of American Biography, XIII, 9-13.) 
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portico of the Monumental Church the original archetype, as far as 
Virginia is concerned, of this type of entrance. 

A number of churches of this style, of many denominations, are 
still in existence in Virginia. Two of the Episcopal churches of this 
style still in use are St. Peter’s Church at Port Royal and St. John’s at 
Warsaw. The most interesting building of this type in Richmond is 
the former First Baptist Church at the corner of Broad and Twelfth 
Streets, which is now owned and used by the Medical College of Vir- 

inia. 

: When the vestry and congregation of the Monumental Church were 
planning in 1841-43 for the erection of their new church building, the 
Greek-Revival style was reaching its highest development in America, 
and the vestry determined that their church was to be of that style. It 
would seem quite certain also that the State Capitol of Virginia, which 
stands within a stone’s throw of their church, influenced the vestry and 
people strongly. They found an architect in Philadelphia, Thomas S. 
Stewart, who was already erecting in that city Greek-Revival buildings 
that were attracting attention. He was employed, and the plans he 
prepared for the new Saint Paul’s Church in Richmond were in very 
great detail copied from Saint Luke’s Church in Philadelphia, which 
was considered one of the most notable of his buildings. 

So much for the exterior of Saint Paul’s Church, which, with the 
exception of the loss of the original spire above the tower, and the 
lengthening of the north and south walls, remains the same as when it 
came from the hands of the builders. The spire had to be removed in 
later years because of a developing structural weakness which might 
have rendered it a menace. The rectory stood upon the lot adjoining 


the church, but this was pulled down and the present parish house 
erected on its site. 


The Changes in the Interior of Saint Paul’s 


But the story of the interior of the church is one of notable change, 
necessitated by changes in forms and ideals of worship which have 
come into the life of the Episcopal Church in Virginia. Apart entirely 
from the great beauty of its memorial windows and monumental tablets, 
all of which have been placed in the church in the past two or three 
generations, the structure of the interior has been notably changed by 
the extension of the side walls as far as the size of a city lot would per- 
mit, and the erection of a modern chancel to replace that which had 
been erected at the beginning. 
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In order to understand why such a change should have been deemed 
necessary, one must know something of the history of forms of worship 
in the Episcopal Church in Virginia and their effect upon changes in 
the structure of the church building. We might very easily divide the 
history of the Church in the Diocese of Virginia into three parts, indi- 
cated by changes in the location of the pulpit in the church buildings. 
Roughly speaking, these periods of change in location can be fixed as 
1829, the year in which William Meade was consecrated assistant bishop 
of Virginia, and 1876, the year in which his successor, Bishop John 
Johns,® died. 

During the whole period from 1607, when the first rude log build- 
ing was erected as a church at Jamestown, down through the American 
Revolution, and for fifty years thereafter, every Anglican church build- 
ing erected in Virginia was built in conformity with the rules of the 
Church of England. 

These rules required a church or chapel to be erected on an east- 
west axis, with the Holy Table and communion rail in the east end, 
and a pulpit arising from the floor, and standing against the north wall 
or the south wall, usually near the center of the building. In a cruci- 
form church, the pulpit would stand against one of the re-entrant angles 
of the crossing. Every church was required to have the Ten Command- 
ments painted upon wooden tablets, to be affixed to the wall above the 
Holy Table, and usually also the Apostles’ Creed and the Lord’s Prayer 
were added. This rule was followed in every church erected in Virginia, 
as far as is now known, from 1783 to 1829. 

In 1829-30 and later, under the strong and growing influence of 
Bishop Meade, a movement developed in this state, and perhaps else- 
where, to emphasize the intense evangelical concept of the power of 
preaching the Word of Salvation by a change of arrangement of the 
interior of the church building itself. By this change, the pulpit was re- 
moved from the former location on the floor of the church and placed as 
a permanent structure in the center of the chancel, with a small and 
movable Holy Table underneath and in front of the pulpit. 

The source of this change must be found in the Church of England 
itself. Shortly before the American Revolution, a custom had started in 
the erection of small churches, to have one center of worship instead of 
two or three, by bringing the Holy Table and pulpit together in the 
east end, and bringing also the font from the west end of the church, 
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so that every act of worship or sacrament would be centered in the 
same place. This plan had the value of permitting the people to face 
always the same way, instead of turning sideways for morning prayer 
and sermon; to the west end for a baptism; and then to the east for 
the Holy Communion. Even in London, small churches had been erected 
after this plan. 

Bishop Meade and other visitors from America had doubtless seen 
this arrangement of small churches upon visits to London, and had 
doubtless recognized the greater convenience of this plan. But beyond 
all question, it appealed far more to men of the evangelical type than it 
did to the high church leaders. To the high churchman, the large per- 
manent pulpit overshadowing the small movable Holy Table seemed to 
place a greater emphasis upon the preaching of the Word, and a lesser 
emphasis upon the celebration of the Sacraments. 

The evangelical leaders and preachers, while they had no intention 
or desire to minimize the meaning of the sacraments which were or- 
dained by Christ Himself, believed and taught that the preaching of 
the Word was the medium whereby “the power of God unto Salvation” 
was to be made effective in bringing men to acceptance of the Christian 
evangel. So they desired to place the pulpit, as the place for the preach- 
ing of the Word, at the focal point in the worship of the church. 

Under this plan, as they developed it, the space within the chancel 
or communion rail was enlarged to include also a lectern for the reading 
of the Bible lessons, and a place also for the baptismal font, and a 
kneeling desk where morning and evening prayer would be read. 

A photographic picture of the interior of Saint Paul’s Church, show- 
ing the original chancel as placed there in 1845, depicts this above- 
described arrangement. The great pulpit stood between the two columns 
where the Holy Table now stands, and the chancel rail extended from 
one outermost pillar across the floor of the church to the outermost 
pillar on the other side. There was no chancel raised above the floor 
of the main body of the church. The wall itself on the east end of the 
chancel was only slightly recessed; just enough perhaps to relieve the 
monotony of a straight wall running across the entire east end. 

Under the stern concepts of evangelical preaching, no ornaments 
were permitted to be used. There was no cross on the Holy Table, and 
the use of candles, and indeed of flowers, within the church building 
was absolutely forbidden by the custom of the Church in Virginia. Even 
as late as 1877 and 1878, the annual council of the diocese of Virginia 
was adopting rules forbidding the use of flowers and fruits of the earth 
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as decorations within the church building at any time; with the single 
exception that evergreens could be used to decorate the church for 
Christmas, “that being an old English custom.” And the clergyman 
was forbidden to wear any vestment except cassock, surplice, and black 
stole, with permissive occasional use of a white stole for the greater 
feasts of the Church. 

But one ornament, a symbolical one, was favored, and was intro- 
duced into Saint Paul’s Church when it was first erected, and is still in 
its honored place—the great golden symbol in the center of the ceiling 
of the church. This symbol, technically called a “Glory,” consists of 
the Tetragrammation, or four consonants composing in the Hebrew 
language the sacred Name of God. These four letters, J H v H, com- 
monly pronounced JEHOVAH, are surrounded by the equilateral sides 
of a triangle, which is in itself a symbol of the Holy Trinity; and this 
triangle is surrounded by a circle of golden rays of refulgent light. 
This symbol, as introduced into Christian worship, was originally based 
upon the Jewish conception of the “Shekinah,” or visible manifestation 
of the Glory of God. Under the Christian conception, it became a 
symbol to indicate a belief in the Divine Presence as the “Logos,” or 
creative power of God as expressed in the Divine Word, whenever and 
wherever the Word of God was faithfully preached. Perhaps the early 
evangelicals thought of it also as symbolizing the majesty of God, the 
Divine Judge, before Whom all humanity must eventually appear in 
judgment. And perhaps also we of today are all the happier in our 
faith because, without minimizing in the least the wrath of God against 
intentional sin, we have before us in the center of our worship today 
the Cross upon the altar as a symbol of His pardoning love. 


The Return to the Older Ways of the Faith 


During the two decades from 1876 to 1895, there grew up in Vir- 
ginia a very definite rebellion against the uncompromising attitude of 
the earlier evangelical churchmanship. This resulted in a so-called 
“modernizing,” but actually a returning of the Episcopal Church in 
Virginia to the older and more general conception of the Holy Table in 
the place of honor at the center of the east end of the church building, 
and a pulpit arising from the floor of the church. And thereby they 
brought back into our worship the truer conception, which lies indeed 
at the very heart of the evangelical creed: that the preaching of the 
Word of Salvation must inevitably bring the repentant sinner to the 
_ observance of the Sacraments which He established. 
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Under the impetus of this revolution within the Church, all the 
Episcopal churches in Virginia, with very few exceptions, have given 
up their central high pulpits and returned to the older and more cus- 
tomary ways. It was during this period of change that the conception 
grew into determination, even against the will of their bishops and the 
older clergymen, to reintroduce into the worship of the Church the 
beauty of flowers and the greater reverence of vested choirs, with a 
cross upon every Holy Table. : 

The change in the physical structure of Saint Paul’s Church, re- 
quired for the return to the older ways, came in the year 1889. In that 
year the chancel was widened and deepened to its present form, and 
the pulpit was placed in its present location. The vested choir, the 
altar-cross and the candles have all come later, and in much more 
recent years, as the older members of the congregation have passed on 
and a newer generation has grown up with clearer perception of the 
value of these aids to reverence in worship. 


The Church of the Southern Confederacy 


Saint Paul’s Church, consecrated on St. Martin’s Day, November 
11, 1845, had been in use for almost exactly fifteen years when, in 
November, 1860, the election of Abraham Lincoln as the President of 
the United States brought to the people of the Southern States the end 
of the old ways of life, the utter loss of wealth, the wreckage of inter- 
necine warfare; and the undying glory of loyalty to an ideal of demo- 
cratic self-government, in which they went down to defeat. Because of 
the necessity of having the seat of government of the Confederate States 
of America as near as possible to the center of the inevitable war, Rich- 
mond became the capital of the Southern Confederacy. And because of 
the proximity of Saint Paul’s Church to the official headquarters of 
the Confederate government, that church became the place of worship 
of the higher officiais and members of the Confederate Congress, when 
that body was in session. So Saint Paul’s Church became identified 
to a notable degree with the rapid developments of Confederate army 
and political life. 

President Jefferson Davis and his family worshipped here. To it 
his youngest daughter, the “Daughter of the Confederacy,” was brought 
to her baptism as an infant, and here the little son who died was 
brought for his funeral. Here President Davis himself made his con- 
fession of Christian faith, and was confirmed by Bishop Johns. Here 
he received the Sacrament of the Holy Communion, surrounded time 
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after time by large numbers of officers of the Confederate army and 
navy. And here he was sitting in his pew upon that fateful Palm Sun- 
day morning, April 2, 1865, when the messenger brought to him the 
message from General Lee that his lines around Petersburg had been 
broken and his army was in retreat, and that Richmond could no longer 
be protected from Federal forces. Here also the family of General 
Robert E. Lee worshipped, and the general himself when he could get 
away for a brief moment from his duties as commanding general. 

And here, finally, on Easter Day, April 9th, as General Lee sur- 
rendered the tattered fragments of his army to General Grant at Appo- 
mattox, and Richmond was in possession of the Federal forces, while 
all the other churches in the city were open for prayer and worship, 
the doors of every Episcopal church in the city were closed and its bells 
mute—because the Episcopal Church in Virginia was a part of the 
“Protestant Episcopal Church in the Confederate States of America,” 
and its clergy were bound by their oaths of ordination to use the Prayer 
Book of the “Confederate” Church, with its prayer for “The President 
of the Confederate States of America, and all in civil authority.” Both 
clergy and people wished to open their churches, even if they had to 
pray for the President of the United States, but Bishop Johns, as bishop 
of the diocese, was the only person who could give permission to make 
such an unauthorized change in the morning prayer service; and Bishop 
Johns’ family were refugees, and the bishop himself was holding visita- 
tions in some remote part of the state where he could not be reached 
because of the breakdown in both telegraph and mail service. 

It was felt perhaps to be all the more appropriate that the rector 
of Saint Paul’s Church during the war years, and all the years of 
“Reconstruction” that followed, was a man of foreign birth, a Prussian 
nobleman who himself had been exiled from his native land because 
he had taken part in a rebellion against autocratic government. The 
Rev. Dr. Charles Minnegerode® had fled to America for refuge, had 
secured a professorship at the College of William and Mary, and then 
had been ordained to the ministry of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 
His devotion to the cause of the Southern Confederacy became all the 
greater as the days of warfare continued to their tragic end and after- 
math. As pastor of his people, as minister to the sick and wounded in 
the many hospitals in Richmond—spending much of his time in holding 
funerals of officers and privates who had died in battle—he endeared 


®SMINNEGERODE, Charles F. E. (August 6, 1814-October 14, 1894) was born 
at Arnberg, Westphalia, Germany. He was made a deacon on April 18, 1846, 
by Bishop Johns of Virginia. ; 
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himself all the more to the people of the South after the war when 
President Davis was imprisoned in solitary confinement through the 
weary months at Fortress Monroe: because Dr. Minnegerode alone, as 
his pastor, was permitted to make occasional visits to the prisoner and 
give him the Blessed Sacrament. 


The Saint Paul’s of Later Years 


In the passage of years and generations since the fateful days of 
1861-65, Saint Paul’s Church has found many ways of ministering to 
the community of Richmond, as well as to its own growing congregation 
who worship within its walls Sunday after Sunday. It has taken its 
part in the wider work of the Church to which it belongs, but beyond 
that has taken a notable part in the spiritual life of the community and 
of the city and state. For nearly fifty years, the annually recurring 
season of Lent has seen daily midday Lenten services held in Saint 
Paul’s Church, in which services every year ministers of other churches 
beside the Episcopal have had the opportunity of preaching to the com- 
munity ; and the crowds of people of every denomination which regularly 
attend these services attest their value and importance to the Christian 
life of the city. 

Perhaps the most unique service it has rendered to the community 
has been the welcome it has given, time after time, to groups of Eastern 
Christians, to members of the Holy Orthodox Church during the years 
when there was no Greek Church in the city ; to Armenians and Syrians, 
when groups belonging to those Eastern national churches could secure 
the presence of a priest of their own body to hold a service for them. 
These and other Christian groups have come from time to time to Saint 
Paul’s, and found a welcome and a place to hold their worship according 
to their own rites and ceremonies. 

So the generations have come and gone; and each one has brought 
its new day of opportunity and service and Christian fellowship. So 
may it ever be with the Saint Paul’s of the future. Consecrated and 
blessed by the prayers and the faith of those who in the past have 
worshipped within its walls, may it find opportunity in every new day 
to bear its witness to the Christ as the Saviour and Lord of mankind, 
and to exercise a full ministry to its community and people. 
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Appendix 
The Rectors of Saint Paul’s Church, Richmond 


Rev. William Norwood, 1845-1849. 

Rev. Alexander Jones, D. D., 1849-1854. 

Rev. Charles Minnegerode, D. D., 1856-1889. 
Rev. Hartley Carmichael, D. D., 1889-1899. 
Rev. Robert Strange, D. D., 1901-1904. 

Rev. Robert Forsyth, D. D., 1905-1911. 

Rev. Walter Russell Bowie, D. D., 1911-1922. 
Rev. Beverley D. Tucker, Jr., D. D., 1923-1938. 
Rev. Vincent C. Franks, D. D., 1939-1947. 
Rev. Robert R. Brown, 1947- 
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Book Reviews 


1. American Church History and Biography 


The Carolina Backcountry on the Eve of the Revolution. By Charles 
Woodmason. Edited with an Introduction by Richard J. Hooker. 
Chapel Hill, The University of North Carolina Press. $5.00. 


This is a very remarkable book, whether judged from the stand- 
point of literary style or contents. As to the former, it manifests not 
much less than literary genius—as the editor suggests in his illuminat- 
ing introduction—a style comparable to Jonathan Swift or Lawrence 
Sterne. As to contents, it gives a vivid picture not only of religious 
life, but of the social and political conditions of an interior section of 
South Carolina just before the Revolution. We are given the reaction 
of it all on a rugged but sensitive soul, but withal a fully objective de- 
scription of colonial frontier life. 

There are three parts to the book: “The Journal of Charles Wood- 
mason”; “Society and Institutions of the Backcountry”; and “The 
South Carolina Regulator Movement.” 

The remark of one South Carolinian on reading the book was, 
“He is a liar.” This might in some measure be explained by the fact 
that the gentleman was himself of nonconformist descent. Enough said 
for one who has read the book. But Woodmason was no “liar,” unless 
a constant tendency to exaggeration would class him as such. The 
author of Rambles in the Pee Dee Basin (H. T. Cook), himself familiar 
with Woodmason’s Journal, in his reliable story of the same time and 
places often “has to fall back on the veracious Woodmason.” Also, Dr. 
D. D. Wallace, in his elaborate History of South Carolina, quotes 
Woodmason extensively, and the worst he can say is that he exagger- 
ates. 

The Santee River and its tributaries flowing southeast divide 
South Carolina into two nearly equal parts. South of this line were 
located all ten of the original parishes of the province established in 
1706, and two others a little later. Not until 1721 was there one 
north of the Santee; this was Prince George; then cut off from this 
to the westward was Prince Frederick’s, 1734; then the third, St. 
Mark’s, 1754, further westward. 

It was to the upper part of the parish of St. Mark’s that the Rev. 
Charles Woodmason was appointed “itinerant missionary” in 1766. This, 
however, was not his first contact with the “Carolina Backcountry.” He 
had first come to South Carolina in 1752, and lived a diversified life in 
Prince Frederick’s Parish on the edge of this same backcountry—planter, 
merchant, tax collector, vestrymen, warden. After ten years, he tired 
of this life and returned to England. Soon, however, he was back in 
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Charleston, living in the enjoyment of the culture of that city, a popular 
citizen holding many civil offices. But affairs did not go too well with 
him—for one thing, he got on the wrong side of the Stamp Act agita- 
tion. Then, rather suddenly, he seems to have had a change of heart; 
he heard the call of the backcountry. 

A position of “itinerant missionary” for that section had been 
created, but no minister could be found for the work. 'Woodmason 
went back to England and was ordained (his license from the bishop 
of London was dated April 28, 1766), then returned to Charleston, 
promptly receiving the appointment of “itinerant missionary” to upper 
St. Mark’s. He arrived at Pine Tree Hill (now Camden), the center 
from which he would radiate, on September 16, 1766. He immedi- 
ately went to work “riding the Environs and baptizing,’ and con- 
tinued in manifold activity for six years. He covered a territory about 
fifty miles square, mostly between the Wateree and Pee Dee Rivers. 
(Dr. Hooker, p. xxiii, calls the “scene of Woodmason’s principal work”’ 
the “Piedmont.” Rather he labored in the “Upper Pine Belt” of 
South Carolina. The Piedmont is further west, beyond the fall line). 
The settlers of this section were from many directions, the British 
Isles, from Pennsylvania, Virginia, and older settlements in South 
Carolina. And as to religion, there was a mixture indeed: some Angli- 
cans, Scots and Ulster Irish with Presbyterianism, Quakers, Huguenots, 
Dunkards, New Light Baptists and other Baptists, and “an hundred 
other Sects.” 

There is scarcely a dull page in the book, as he recounts his 
travels and experiences with these people. At once are we reminded 
of St. Paul’s catalogue in II Corinthians 11 :23ff., “Are they ministers 
of Christ . . . . in labors more abundant,” etc., perhaps no literal “ship- 
wreck,” but in near drownings. He found a few good people, but 
mostly, according to his scathing descriptions, they were scarcely 
civilized. He could almost have said, too, with the apostle, “Are they 
ministers of Christ? (I speak as a fool) I am no more,” because with all 
the condemnation of these people who had “Not a Bible or Prayer Book 
—Not the least Rudiments of Religion, Learning, Manners or Knowl- 
edge (save of Vice) among them,” he seemed to have learned to love 
them, and not alone in preaching to them, but in becoming their chief 
advocate in endeavoring to secure for them courts nearer than Charles- 
ton, 150 miles away. 
if at one time we find him far over on the Pee Dee, helping some 
‘Episcopals” to write a petition for a new parish, which resulted in a 
year in the establishment of St. David’s, later we find him writing a 
—_ remonstrance in behalf of the civil and political rights of the 
people. 

Woodmason’s reversal of attitude towards the ruling powers in 
Charleston illustrates his tendency to go to extremes. In his History 
of South Carolina, Dr. Wallace, who has had no prejudice in favor of 


Charleston aristocracy, has this to say of Woodmason, whom he extens- 
ively quotes : 
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“The denunciation uf the South Carolina aristocracy for its 
arrogance was too sweeping, and the statement that it had not 
produced a leader of disinterested public spirit was grossly false ; 
for Chief Justice Charles Pinckney and the Bulls (not to at- 
tempt a catalogue) had been notable for this very virtue.” 


Woodmason’s facts are usually to be relied upon, as Dr. Hagood tells 
us, but not always his generalizations. 

The writings of Woodmason, now given us with Dr. Hooker’s 
able introduction and copious and valuable notes, reveals a great deal 
of Church history, of which we have not heretofore had a clear under- 
standing. Though the people about were of all persuasions, there were 
large groups of “Church People,” “Episcopals.” He claims to have 
organized thirty congregations in that region. Alas! What became of 
them in later years? Even at Camden (Pine Tree Hill), the Church 
died when he left in 1772, and remained dead (save for the short min- 
istry of Rev. T. S. Drage) for thirty or forty years. Lack of clergy- 
men, he says, and this was the secret of the loss. However, he mis- 
leads when he states that he himself was the only clergyman north of 
the Santee. This might have been true for the moment, but some 
eight or ten had labored north of the Santee during or before this time. 
The sad loss to the Church all goes back to lack of bishops to ordain. 
The Episcopal Church without the episcopate in such a region was 
doomed. What was lost in those days has never been regained. Wood- 
mason does not limit his writings to the affairs of the backcountry. He 
tells much of interest concerning all the churches in the colony and ali 
in an interesting way. It has been said, “This astonishing character 


had wit but no humor—possibly, but the wit certainly compensates 
in an abundant way. 


A. S. THOMAS. 


Rockville, 
Wadmalaw Island, 
South Carolina. 


Note: Since my reading of the Backcountry, Professor Hennig 
Cohen of the University of South Carolina has kindly sent me a copy 
of his republication from the Gentleman’s Magazine of July 1753, of a 
“topographical poem,” written in South Carolina. Its title is “C. W. in 
Carolina to E. J. at Gosport” (England). Professor Cohen tells us 
that the identity of the author is unknown. However, our own convic- 
tion is that the poem was written by Charles Woodmason. The in- 
ternal evidence is so strong and the comments of Professor Cohen con- 
cerning other communications from “C. W.” to the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine so compelling (one describes harvesting “at Winyaw where I live’’) 
that we are convinced that Woodmason was also a poet. 

A. T. 
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TWO DIOCESAN HISTORIES 


History of the Diocese of Harrisburg. By the Rev. Ralph T. Wolfgang. 
Published by the Diocese of Harrisburg, 1954. Paper, $1.50; 
buckram, $3.00. 

Pioneering God’s Country. By Thomas E. Jessett. Church Lantern 
Press, Tacoma, Wash., 1953. 


One of the cheering signs of the times, to one interested in the study 
of American Church history, is the number of diocesan histories that 
have come off the press of late years, ranging from Dr. Brydon’s monu- 
mental history of the Church in Virginia, to modest pamphlets like the 
two named above. Much of the credit for this achievement is due, this 
reviewer feels, to the Church Historical Society and its able president. 


THE DIOCESE OF HARRISBURG 


The Diocese of Harrisburg doesn’s have too much history, but Fr. 
Wolfgang has made a pleasant little volume for his readers. It starts, 
in the epic fashion, in the middle, with the primary convention of the 
diocese. Then flash-backs are given of the events leading up to the 
formation of the new diocese. Fr. Wolfgang omits to mention, as he 
might well have done, that the Diocese of Harrisburg is the child of 
that strenuous attempt at dividing the American Church into smaller 
dioceses, which was a pet project of the High Church party from 1865 
on. There is an interesting and readable survey of the territory in- 
cluded within the diocese—a survey that would have been made much 
more comprehensible to readers from other sections of the country had 
it been accompanied by a diocesan map. This is followed by more pre- 
history, which makes useful background for the understanding of the 
new diocese, and presents in clear-cut form a considerable amount of 
not easily accessible information. Excellent sketches are given of the 
successive bishops of the diocese, and of the accomplishments of their 
respective episcopates. It is a pity that such a commendable piece of 
work suffers from two defects. There is no index—a vital feature in 
a book which perforce mentions so many names of clergy, laity, and 
parishes. And, as Mark Twain once remarked of one of the opera 
of Mary Baker Eddy, the proofreader ought to be shot. In the first 
five pages, there are twenty-six errors in capitalization and punctuation. 
But in spite of these blemishes, it is a welcome little work. 


THE DIOCESE OF OLYMPIA 


The samme cannot be said of Mr. Jessett’s history of the Diocese of 
Olympia. Here, a great opportunity has been missed. The diocese came 
into existence as a part of the vast missionary district of Oregon and 
Washington in 1853. It saw the whole great development of the Pacific 
Northwest. It lived through stirring scenes, and faces a great future. 
But nothing of this appears in the pages of Mr. Jessett’s pamphlet. It 
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is prefaced by an excellently written foreword by Bishop Bayne, which 
hints at many of the things one ought to expect in the pages of the book 
proper. The bishop mentions “Paddock with his imperial vision of the 
mission of the Church in this Diocese. . . . Nevius with his endless, al- 
most incredible pertinacity in building churches and establishing little 
seed-congregations.” Out of such material—far better material than 
Fr, Wolfgang had to work with—Mr. Jessett has produced a dry little 
summary, which to all intents and purposes leaves the story untold. 


GEORGE E. DeMILLE. 


Christ Church Rectory, 
Duanesburgh, New York. 


The Historiographer, 1954 (Vol. Ii, No. 4). Edited by Walter H. 
Stowe. The Church Historical Society, Philadelphia, 50 cents. 


In this interesting and valuable publication, Dr. Stowe writes of the 
“Office of Lay Reader”—a subject much to the fore since statistics have 
shown recently that there are more lay readers than clergy in the Ameri- 
can Church. 

Dr. Stowe tells of the struggles of the colonial Church in its shortage 
of clergy, which was made more acute by the Revolutionary War, when 
scores of the ablest priests left the States, never to return. At such a 
critical time, lay help was most vital. 

Although the official canons dealing with lay readers only allowed 
candidates for holy orders to be licensed as such, many churchmen, in 
the frontier areas especially, often selected one of their number to con- 
duct divine service. The growth of the Church called for action, and in 
1871 the canon was liberalized, allowing a “lay communicant’’ to be 
licensed by the bishop as a lay reader. 

The further revisions of the canon until 1952 are reviewed, and 
the causes of the continuing increase in the number of lay readers are 
appraised. Table I, “Growth of the Episcopal Church by Decades,” 
shows a steady increase in the number of clergy (except the decade, 
1930-40), but this increase was not sufficient to meet the even greater 
growth in Church members. The editor considers the main causes of 
this shortage of clergy to be two: (1) the increase in the number of the 
learned professions during the last century, and (2) the growth of 
secularism. To man the Church’s posts, more and more lay readers 
have been required. 

The office of lay reader is now an important part of the life of 
the Church, bringing with it opportunities and responsibilities. Let us 
by all means see that more care is taken, as Dr. Stowe stresses, in the 
training and supervision of lay readers. This applies to us in the Church 
of England. But let us press home in season and out of season the vital 


need of more priests. No layman, however excellent, can make up for 
the lack of clergy. 
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The five tables included in this study are very valuable. In Table 
IV, “Comparison of the Numbers of Clergy and Lay Readers,” the year 
1900 shows: clergy, 5,067; lay readers, 2,01 


In 1952, the figures are: clergy, 7,233; lay readers, 7,750! 


R. D. MIDDLETON. 


St. Margaret's Vicarage, 
Oxford, England. 


The Episcopal Church Annual, 1954. Edited by Linden H. Morehouse. 


New York, Morehouse-Gorham Co., 1953. 506 pp. 


The editor of this always enheartening publication is able to report 


considerable progress in many directions, and several ali-time highs: 


Church members (baptized persons) 2,790,935, an increase of 
75, 110. 


Communicants, 1,777,631, an increase of 35,443. 


For the first time, the number of clergy passed the 7,000 mark, 
for a total of 7,233. 


Ordinations (deacons: 403; priests: 367) passed all previous 
records, as did the number of candidates for orders (657) ; but 
the number of postulants declined from 1,246 the preceding 
year (the record to date), to 1,204 in 1953. 


The 112,488 baptisms and the 94,600 confirmations and re- 
ceptions were the largest numbers ever reported in any one 
year. If the rate of increase in confirmations and receptions 
of the preceding five years is maintained, the number will soon 
pass the 100,000 mark per year. 


In these days of widespread juvenile delinquency, judging by 
reports in the daily press, it is encouraging to see both cate- 
gories of Church School Teachers and Pupils show an increase: 
the number of teachers passed the 70,000 mark for the first 
time—71,096; and the number of pupils passed the 600,000 
mark, for a total of 618,002. 


The fact that the American Church has now more lay readers 
than clergy, that they now exceed the latter in number by 517, 
and the implications of this, are discussed by the writer else- 
where in his review of The Historiographer, 1954. 


The United States of America has undoubtedly been called by God 
to play a great part in the formation of the world of today and tomorrow. 
It is therefore a matter of much thankfulness that the Episcopal Church, 
which should be a strong leader in its religious life, is making steady 
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and marked progress. May it go on and prosper. May it increase a 
thousandfold. 


The Episcopal Church Annual is an invaluable guide to the per- 
sonnel and organizations of the American Church. 


R. D. MIDDLETON. 
St. Margaret's Vicarage, 
Oxford, England. 


History of the Theological Seminary of the Reformed Church in the 
United States, 1825-1934, and the Evangelical and Reformed 
Church, 1934-1952. Lancaster, Pa., 1952. By George Warren 
Richards. 660 pp. 


In this massive work, Dr. George W. Richards, for many years 
president of the Lancaster Seminary, has set down a detailed record of 
the century and a half in which his institution has been the theological 
center of the German Reformed Church in this country. As the author 
points out, this Church and its seminary have been interdependent to 
an unusual extent, and as a result this book provides much historical 
material for a study of the German Reformed tradition in America. 

Founded in 1825, and located successively at Carlisle, York, Mer- 
cersburg, and finally Lancaster, Pa., the seminary achieved its greatest 
period of renown in the mid-nineteenth century, when it was the seat 
of the so-called Mercersburg Theology—an early revival within Protest- 
antism of the organic conception of the Church, and of a strong sacra- 
mental and liturgical emphasis. Anglicans will be interested to note that 
the “new theology” of Philip Schaff and John Williamson Nevin pre- 
cipitated the same violent controversies and charges of “Romanizing” 
pte a Oxford Movement at almost the same period in the Episcopal 

urch. 

Peace was restored, however, in the next generation, and the Re- 
formed Seminary has continued to maintain in modern times the high 
standards of scholarship and ministerial training which characterize the 
body known since 1934 as the Evangelical and Reformed Church. 


ROBERT S. BOSHER. 
General Theological Seminary, 


New York City. 


The Catholic Indian Missions and Grant's Peace Policy, 1870-1884. 
By Peter J. Rahill, M. A. Washington, D. C., The Catholic Uni- 
versity of America Press, 1954. Cloth, $5.00; paper, $4.25. 


This is a Ph. D. dissertion, submitted to the graduate faculty of 
the Catholic University of America. The writer has devoted much time 
and labor to his research and has carefully documented his text. The 
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whole story of Christian efforts to minister to the Indian tribes of the 
West is a large and difficult one, for there was inconsistency and con- 
fusion in governmental policy, and there were public officials who were 
not in sympathy with any policy which could be called Christian. Also, 
there was a regrettable amount of friction and misunderstanding between 
the different religious groups. But the Christian Churches have been 
mindful of their responsibility to the Indian and have done much to 
provide education, medical care, and spiritual enlightenment. The pres- 
ent volume records a significant portion of this constructive program. 


DuBOSE MURPHY. 
Christ Church Rectory, 
Tuscaloosa, Alabama. 


History of the Chaplain Corps, United States Navy: Volume 4, 1946 
to 1952. By Clifford M. Drury. Government Printing Office. 
1953. Pp. ix, 203. $1.00. 


This volume contains biographical and service-record sketches of 
1,830 chaplains, including corrections and amendments to 1,555 sketches 
which appeared in United States Navy Chaplains, 1778-1945, and 
sketches of 273 chaplains who have had active duty beginning after 
January 1, 1946. 

The compiler, Dr. Clifford M. Drury, is a Naval Reserve chaplain 
and Church history professor at the San Francisco (Presbyterian) 
Theological Seminary. His first three volumes of the Navy Chaplain 
Corps History were pioneer products. In Volume IV, Dr. Drury fur- 
nishes a narrative account of recent developments within the Corps, in 
addition to the statistical material. 


KENNETH D. PERKINS. 
Chaplain’s Office, USN, 
San Francisco, California. 


AMONG OUR CONTEMPORARIES 
Edited by DuBose Murpny, Associate Editor 


The Dalcho Historical Society of the Diocese of South Carolina 
has done much to encourage interest in the history of the Church in the 
Palmetto State. It recently published (1953), in a neat mimeographed 
brochure, a sketch of the Rev. James Warley Miles, by GrorcGe W. 
Wituiams, M. A. Miles was a many-sided character, devout and 
scholarly. While a student at the General Theological Seminary in 
1840, he drew up the plan for an associate mission in the Northwest 
which eventually became Nashotah House. Instead of going to Wis- 
consin, however, he returned to South Carolina and served there for 
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two years, during which time he baptized and presented for confirmation 
Alexander Gregg (1819-1893), later first bishop of Texas, 1859-1893. 
In 1843, he accompanied Horatio Southgate to the Near East, and 
spent four years in that field. He became proficient in a number of 
languages and assisted in translating the Book of Common Prayer 
into Armenian. He returned to South Carolina in 1847, and lived 
there until his death in 1875. Most of that time he was associated 
with the College of Charleston, but he was in great demand as a 


en. and officiated frequently in St. Michael’s, Charleston, and else- 
where. 


The Catholic Historical Review, January, 1954, (pp. 408-433) 
offers a study of “Richard II and the Church,” by JosepH H. DAHMUS 
of Pennsylvania State College. This is a scholarly account of the three- 
cornered struggle between Papacy, Crown, and Parliament for the con- 
trol of the Church of England. In spite of the acts of Provisors (1351) 
and Praemunire (1393), “the force of anti-papal sentiment in England 
during those years has been grossly exaggerated.”” But Richard utilized 
the opportunities afforded by circumstances to strengthen the position 
of the crown, and the author concludes by saying “one cannot survey 
the course of Church-State relations in the late fourteenth century 
without being impressed with the decisive force the king exerted in 
directing that course.” 


Epwin S. Gaustap (Shorter College) contributes an article on 
“The Theological Effects of the Great Awakening in New England” 
to the Mississippi Valley Historical Review, March 1954, pp. 681-706. 
As a result of the fervent preaching of Whitefield and those who were 
influenced by him, one encountered everywhere “the breathless quality 
of an inspired evangelism, too busy propagating a faith to inquire into 
the nature of that faith.” But there were leaders who devoted their 
philosophical and theological powers to the task of thinking out the 
consequences of this spiritual awakening. In Jonathan Edwards, for 
example, Calvinism grew more strict, while on the other hand there 
was a rise of liberalism and rationalism. The ultimate result, according 
to Dr. Gaustad, was that “personal piety, the animating force of religion, 
was the legacy of the Great Awakening to those of its heirs who loved 
to ascribe absolute sovereignty, above all others, to God.” 


II. English and General Church History 


The Life of the Right Reverend, the Honourable Charles James Stewart. 
By Thomas R. Millman, M. A., Ph. D., Huron College, London, 
Ontario, Canada, 1953. Pp. xiv, 237. 


Dr. Millman, professor of Church history in Huron College, has 
followed up his earlier life of Jacob Mountain, First Lord Bishop of 
Quebec (University of Toronto Press, 1947) with this well-documented 
and definitive life of Bishop Mountain’s successor. 
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Charles James Stewart was born in London, England, April 13, 
1775, the third son of John Stewart, seventh earl of Galloway, and was 
connected by birth with many noble families in Great Britain. A grad- 
uate of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, and a fellow of All Souls’, he 
was ordained deacon December 23, 1798, and priest May 19, 1799, by 
the bishop of Oxford in Christ Church Cathedral. He was collated to 
the rectory of Orten Longueville, Huntingdonshire, which benefice he 
held for twenty-five years until his appointment to the episcopate, 
though he was in continual residence no more than one year, leaving 
the work to be done by a curate. 

In 1807, he left England for Lower Canada to become minister of 
St. Armand, a township immediately to the north of Vermont and : 
east of Missisquoi Bay at the northern end of Lake Champlain. From 
1818 to 1826, he served as a traveling missionary in Lower and Upper 4 
Canada. In 1826, he succeeded Jacob Mountain as bishop of Quebec, — 
and served in that capacity until his death in 1837. a 

Dr. Millman fills this bare outline of Bishop Stewart’s career in 
interesting detail, revealing a devoutly evangelical and saintly divine 
who, in spite of his delicate upbringing and none too robust physique, 
labored unsparingly for the advancement of the Church of England in 
Canada—raising funds, building churches, establishing educational in- 
stitutions, giving freely of his private means for various Church and 
charitable objects, a hardworking pastor, missionary, and bishop amid 
trying pioneer conditions, “an holy and humble man of heart,” univer- 
sally respected and beloved. He maintained friendly relations with 
the bishops of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States, 
being especially friendly with his neighbors, Bishops Hobart and Gris- 
wold. Though in churchmanship more akin to Bishop Griswold, his un- 
ceasing labor and complete devotion to duty more closely paralleled 
the career of Bishop Hobart—and indeed it might be said that he did 
for the Church in Canada what Bishop Hobart did for the Church in 
New York State. The book contains a few excellent pictures, a folding ' 
map of Upper Canada (which became the Diocese of Toronto after 
Bishop Stewart’s death), and a map of Lower Canada adjoining the 
frontier of the United States, inside the front and back covers. There 
are useful appendices, including the names of all the clergy ordained 
by Bishop Stewart, brief biographical sketches of his clerical contempo- 
raries in the old Diocese of Quebec, and a bibliography. Lest it be 
thought that our subject was devoid of humor, we quote an old quatrain 
found in his own handwriting among his early papers: 


I never see my curate’s eyes: 
The reason thus define, 

That when he prays he closes his, 
And when he preaches—mine. 


In this book one gets a clearer understanding of the vitalizing of 
the Canadian Church through the accession of the Loyalists who left the 
United States during and after the Revolution, of the work done by the 
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S.P.G. in Canada after it had withdrawn its support of our own 
Colonial Church, of the quasi-establishment of the Church of England 
in Canada, which hindered more than it aided the growth of the Church 
early in the last century, and of the yeoman work done by such leaders 
as the two Bishops Mountain, Bishop Stewart, and Bishop John 
Strachan of Toronto in developing the spirit of autonomy and self- 
support among Canadian Anglicans, thus laying the foundations of the 
strong Canadian Church of today. As one American Churchman who 
confesses his own quite sketchy knowledge of the history of the Angli- 
can Church in our neighbor to the North, I commend this book to readers 
of the HistoricaAL MAGAZINE as timely and profitable reading in this 
year of the first Anglican Congress on American soil. The cost is $4.50. 


E. H. ECKEL. 
Trinity Church Rectory, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


What Do We Mean by Reunion? A Reply to “Problems of Reunion” 
by the Bishop of Derby. By C. B. Moss. London, S. P. C. K., 
1953; pp. vi, 122, 6/6. 


__ Though writing formally in reply to a group of addresses by the 
Bishop of Derby (Dr. A. E. J. Rawlinson), C. B. Moss has produced 


a good statement of the solid Anglican position on the reunion of Christ- 
endom, with special emphasis on relations with the Old Catholic, 
“Northern” (i. e. Scandinavian), and Eastern Churches, with which 
he has been particularly concerned. One British limitation may be 
noted : it is assumed that there is normally in each country one historic 
national Church, claiming exclusive jurisdiction, which is not the situa- 
tion that confronts us in America or in missionary countries. 


E. R. HARDY. 
Berkeley Divinity School, 
New Haven, Connecticut. 


The Rise of Methodism: A Source Book. By Richard M. Cameron. 
New York. The Philosophical Library, 1954. 397 pages. $4.75. 


Probably no religious movement in history is more completely 
documented than the Wesleyan Revival of the 18th century. Its leaders 
were unusually articulate men, for the new emphasis on inner experi- 
ence and feeling was a stimulus to self-expression in the form of diaries 
and journals. Moreover, the heated controversy which surrounded the 
movement from the beginning provoked a continuous stream of letters, 
tracts, and pamphlets. 

Dr. Cameron has rendered a valuable service to the ordinary 
student by selecting passages from this mass of material to illustrate 
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the early life of the Wesleys and the progress of the Methodist move- 
ment as far as 1744. As is natural, he has drawn most heavily on the 
journals and letters of Whitefield and the two Wesleys, while making 
a restricted use of other sources to fill out the picture. The main sec- 
tions are linked together by editorial passages providing historical back- 
ground and continuity, and obscurities in the text are explained by 
footnotes. Dr. Cameron has performed his task with competence and 
eminent fairness, and has indeed given the reader more than a source 
book. His compilation will stand in its own right as a good introductory 
account of the rise of Methodism, having a freshness and vividness which 
only the words of the actual participants could give. 
It is regrettable, however, that a book published at this price should 
be so cheaply and unattractively printed, and confusing that no typo- 
graphical distinction was made between the source material and many 
of the editorial insertions. 
ROBERT S. BOSHER. 
General Theological Seminary, 
New York City. 


Der Katholische Luther (“Luther the Catholic”). By Karl August 
Meissinger. Miinchen, Leo Lehnen Verlag, and Francke Verlag 
Bern, 1952; pp. viii, 320. 15.80 Swiss franks. 


The title of this book is apt to be misunderstood. It seems to an- 
nounce a paradoxical attempt to claim Luther for Catholicism. In 
fact, the book is the first part of an unfinished Luther biography, which 
was to be followed by a second volume, “Luther the Reformer,” and 
a third one, “Luther the Lutheran.” The author who died in 1950 had 
finished only the manuscript of the first volume and some chapters of 
the second, which have been published recently under a different title. 
Under these circumstances the editor would have done better by choosing 
a less confusing name—“The Young Luther,” or something similar— 
for this remarkable study of Luther’s life and work up to 1519. 

The book is typical of the new spirit which dominates Luther 
studies in Germany in the present generation. The polemical heat and 
fury which characterized the production of half a century ago have gone. 
One of the best Luther monographs of recent years is the work of a 
Roman Catholic, Joseph Lortz. Meissinger, a Lutheran, follows the 
trend towards mutual understanding ; he treats the old Church and the 
reformers with equal fairness. With Bainton’s and Schwiebert’s new 
Luther books available to the American reader, there would hardly be 
much demand at present for a translation of this German work; but 
for a thorough study of early Lutheranism it should not be overlooked. 
It is rich in original ideas and well documented. 


RICHARD G. SALOMON. 


Bexley Hall, 
Kenyon College. 
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The Study of the Bible in the Middle Ages. By Beryl Smalley. Philo- 
sophical Library. New York, 1952. $7.50. 


This is the first American edition of an English work of great 
and deep scholarship, which appeared first in 1940 and in a revised 
edition in 1951. Miss Smalley’s book studies the history of exegesis 
from the times of Philo of Alexandria, the schools of Alexandria and 
Antioch, and the Latin fathers, up to the Dominican and Franciscan 
scholars of the 13th century. The central pieces of the work are the 
extensive chapters on the school of St. Victor in Paris and the thorough 
study of one of its great figures, Andrew of St. Victor, to whom Miss 
Smalley has given his true place in history for the first time. Anglican 
theologians will be grateful to become acquainted with Stephen Langton, 
whom most of us know as the ecclesiastical statesman only, in his 
capacity as a scholar. 

The book is based on an immense material of manuscripts in 
European libraries. Many of the pertinent texts have never been, and 
hardly ever will be, printed. The result of this study requires a patient 
reader; but he will be rewarded by being intelligently guided through 
new landscapes of the theological mind. It will be a surprise to many 
to learn that studies of the Old Testament in the original language had 
been undertaken long before Reuchlin’s time. 

_ _Most of the texts used are, of course, Latin; but they are rendered 
in English translation. So the work is accessible to every theologian, 
even if his college reminiscences of classics have worn thin. 


RICHARD G. SALOMON. 


Bexley Hall, 
Kenyon College. 


Regularis Concordia—The Monastic Agreement of the Monks and Nuns 
of the English Nation (Mediaeval Classics). Edited and translated 
by Dom Thomas Symons. Oxford University Press, New York, 
1953, pp. lix+68+75. $3.50. 


The Regularis Concordia is a document of unique importance in 
English monastic history; it records the pattern of monastic observance 
agreed on by English monasteries in the age of St. Dunstan’s monastic 
revival, which remained standard down to the time of the Norman 
Conquest and, indeed, in most respects down to the Reformation. Prev- 
iously available only in poor Latin editions, it has now been admirably 
edited and translated by a monk of Downside Abbey, which has so often 
put the world of scholarship in its debt and now does so again. 

The reviewer may be pardoned one technical note: in the directions 
for the Lesser Hours on the last three days of Holy Week, p. 37, surely 
In Quarum noctium sequentibus diebus does not mean that “At the 
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night Offices on the following days,” but rather “On the days following 
these nights” Psalm 119 was to be said straight through, as in the secu- 
lar Office. 


E. R. HARDY. 


Berkeley Divinity School, 
New Haven, Connecticut. 


The Council of Chalcedon: A Historical and Doctrinal Survey. By R. 
V. Sellers, D. D. S.P.C.K., London, 1953; pp. xviii+-361. 


Professor Sellers of London has given us an admirably clear and 
thorough account of the great Council to which we owe the formulation 
of the doctrine of the perfect godhead and perfect manhood of Christ, 
together with the theological and historical background, and the clari- 
fication of the Chalcedonian decision in the century that followed the 
Council. 


E. R. HARDY. 


Cults and Creeds in Graeco-Roman Egypt, being the Forwood Lectures 
for 1952. By H. Idris Bell. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1953. Pp. x, 117. $4.75. 


A learned and at the same time attractively presented sketch of an 
important area of the background of early Christianity : the four lectures 
deal with The Pagan Amalgam, The Jews in Egypt, The Preparation 
for = and The Christian Triumph (to the end of the third 
century. 


E. R. HARDY. 


III. Theology and Philosophy 


What Is the Priesthood? A Book on Vocation. By John V. Butler and 
W. Norman Pittenger. New York, Morehouse-Gorham, 1954. Pp. 
221. $3.00. 


A number of books on the priesthood, of varying degrees of ex- 
cellence and helpfulness, have appeared in our Communion during this 
century. The collaboration of Dr. John V. Butler, rector of Trinity 
Church, Princeton, New Jersey, and Prof. W. Norman Pittenger of 
the General Theological Seminary has resulted in a book that is not 
only doctrinally sound and in thorough accord with the genius of the 
ordinal, but also thoroughly contemporary and adapted to the needs of 
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the American Church. They have “‘spoken to our condition,” and they 
liave done so with forthrightness, readability, and freedom from the 
sort of technical jargon that repels the average reader. 

The authors have dedicated their book to the memory of Frederic 
Curtiss Lauderburn and Frank Stanton Burns Gavin, “devoted priests 
of Christ’s Holy Church.” Bishop Stephen F. Bayne, Jr., of Olympia, 
who contributes the Foreword, joins them in this tribute to two men 
who exerted an unforgettable influence on a whole generation of General 
Seminary men. 

As the sub-title indicates, the book, after presenting the desperate 
spiritual need of the present day and setting forth the nature of the 
priestly order and office along the iines which Canon Moberly made 
familiar at the turn of the century, proceeds to a very helpful analysis of 
the nature of Christian vocation in general and of vocation to the priest- 
hood in particular. The authors develop in present day terms the 
variety of ways in which the priesthood can be exercised and the variety 
of gifts called for. 

Subsequent chapters deal with the training of the priest, the con- 
sideration of the priest as “a man under authority,” his function in the 
community, at the altar, and in the pulpit. Proper emphasis is laid 
upon the priestly nature of the Church, and the much misunderstood 
‘priesthood of the laity”’ is expounded in its true terms and context. The 
pastoral and teaching aspects of the priesthood receive excellent treat- 
ment. One of the finest and (we fear) most needed chapters is that 
which deals with the bishop’s exhortation to the ordinand to make him- 
self and his family “wholesome and godly examples for the people to 
follow.” And the final chapter admirably places the priesthood in its 
context in the changing world of today. 

We consider this book a “must” for postulants and candidates and 
all who are considering holy orders, and we concur with Bishop Bayne 
that it can be read with profit by all who have already been ordained, 


regardless of the length of time they have served in the sacred ministry, 
and by the concerned laity. 


E. H. ECKEL. 


Trinity Church Rectory, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


The Apocrypha, Bridge of the Testaments. By Robert C. Dentan. 
Greenwich, Connecticut; The Seabury Press. 1954. Pp. vi and 
122. 


A century ago there was so little interest in the Apocrypha, even 
among Church leaders, that the British and Foreign Bible Society began 
to exclude it from its editions of the Bible. The tide has changed, and 
scholars now find these works an indispensable help to the interpretation 
both of the Old and the New Testaments. However, that mythical 
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person, the man in the streets, has had little incentive or even oppor- 
tunity to read the Apocrypha. In the first place, the mere purchase of 
a copy of the Bible with Apocrypha included is a difficut chore. Indeed, 
I have known some Episcopal churches where the Lectern Bibles were 
imperfect in this regard! Yet, even with the text before him, the aver- 
age person might find it an impossible task to read the books of the 
Apocrypha with any appreciation of their meaning and significance. 

Five years ago, Prof. Pfeiffer published his monumental History of 
New Testament Times with an Introduction to the Apocrypha, and now 
Prof. Dentan has given us a “‘Reader’s Guide” to the same material. In 
a little over one hundred pages, he has presented us with a marvel of 
condensation, There are two introductory chapters, the first describ- 
ing the origin and character of the Apocryphal books, the second giving 
a historical background for the inter-testamental period. The individual 
books are thén treated briefly and the relevant questions of introduction 
are introduced—composition, general period, attitude or purpose, theme 
or subject matter, etc. Prof. Dentan’s purpose is to prepare the reader 
to examine the books for himself, and he has achieved it in admirable 
fashion. The final chapter sums up the value of the Apocrypha, his- 
torically and theologically. The Apocrypha, Bridge of the Testaments 
is itself a pleasant gateway into what will be for many new, unexplored 
country. Prof. Dentan is to be congratulated upon the skillful manner 
in which he has guided his readers along an unfamiliar way. I can 
foresee an increased demand upon the part of the reading Church pub- 
lic for copies of this forgotten section of our Holy Scriptures. 


CORWIN C. ROACH. 


The Deanery, 
Bexley Hall, 

The Divinity School 
of Kenyon College, 
Gambier, Ohio. 


The House of Understanding: Selections from the Writings of Jeremy 
Taylor. By Margaret Gest. Philadelphia: University of Pennsyl- 
vania Press, 1954. 118 pp. $2.75. 


Jeremy Taylor might well be considered the greatest of all Anglican 
devotional writers; Emerson could refer to him without absurdity as 
“the Shakespeare of divines.” Yet, while students of English literature 
continue to read him as one of the masters of English prose, he is now 
almost unknown to the generality of Church people, and until the recent 
reissue of Holy Living and Holy Dying in the “World Devotional 
Classics” Series, modern and popular editions of his works were vir- 
tually unobtainable. 

Miss Gest’s new compilation of extracts from the whole range of 
Bishop Taylor’s works is ideally adapted to introduce modern Christians 
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to a spiritual writer of rare beauty, insight, and wisdom. The selections 
are short and well chosen, and are usefully arranged under such head- 
ings as “The Nature of God,” “Friendship and Love,” “On Living with 
Others,” “Death and its Shadow,” and “Steps in Mystical Theology.” 
There is little or nothing in these pages to justify the editor’s curious 
comment that “many of Taylor’s hest passages are buried in a theological 
matrix now for the most part long outdated”; the splendor of the prose 
and the ornate richness of metaphor may remind the reader that this is 
writing of another age, but the thought expressed has the impact and 
freshness which true Christian spirituality can yield to every generation. 

This book deserves the widest circulation, and should acquaint many 
readers with a type of devotional writing which, in its astringent realism 
and profoundly theological character, is in marked contrast to the senti- 
mentality and self-regarding piety of many present-day religious best 
sellers. As the good bishop advises: 


“The counsels of religion are not to be applied to the distempers 
of the soul as men used to take hellebore, but they must dwell 
together with the spirit of a man, and be twisted about his un- 
derstanding forever: they must be used like nourishment, 
that is by a daily care and meditation, not like a single medicine 
and upon the actual pressure of a present necessity.” 


ROBERT S. BOSHER. 


General Theological Seminary, 
New York City. 


The Nature of Christian Worship. By J. Alan Kay. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1954. 115 pages. $2.50. 


Dr. Kay’s book is a readable and competent introduction to the 
meaning of Christian worship, which should be of value to any lay- 
man, whatever his religious denomination. The author shows a fine 
command of the literature of the subject, quotes aptly from both East- 
ern and Western sources, and writes not only with a fluent style, but 
with religious conviction. 

His basic position is that worship is man’s response to God’s 
initiative ; and he analyses that response in terms of adoration, offering, 
receiving, and making request. The end of all worship is communion 
with God, and in Christian worship such union is possible only 
“through Jesus Christ our Lord.” There is a chapter on the meaning 
of corporate worship, and a suggestive chapter on symbolism as the 
means of worship. 

A final chapter deals with the Holy Communion. In this chapter 
the author takes sharp issue with Hebert and Dix in their interpreta- 
tion of the meaning of “remembrance” (anamnesis) ; but his own con- 
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clusions really come very near the same thing. If any criticism is to be 
made of the author’s discussion, it is that there is not sufficient treatment 
of the eschatological character of the Eucharist, nor any relating of it 
to the sacrament of Christian initiation. 


MASSEY H. SHEPHERD, JR. 


The Church Divinity School 
of the Pacific, 
Berkeley, California. 


The Historic Principle of the Indissolubility of Marriage. By Edward 
B. Guerry. Sewanee, Tenn.: The University Press, 1953. Pp. 
152. Paper. 


This academic dissertation is a stalwart defense of the “historic 
position of the Anglican Communion on the indissolubility of marriage,” 
sharply critical of dissentients like the late Dr. Burton Scott Easton and 
Dr. Frederick C. Grant (“the school of divorce’), and even of those 
who, like Bishop Wallace E. Conkling, have felt the necessity of some 
“extension of nullity.” Mr. Guerry indicts our present canonical law 
as a serious and scandalous departure from our tradition—as a sort of 
minor apostasy. He pleads his case with many an appeal to those who 
are on his own side; but one may be permitted to think that he disposes 
all too easily of those who disagree with him. How are we to be sure 
that in his sayings on marriage and divorce our Lord was legislating or 
intending to legislate? Some of our most competent New Testament 
scholars have contended that this is by no means self-evident. And 
granted the tragic evils of divorce in our contemporary society, how 
can we be sure that those evils can best be corrected by “too much strict- i 
ness in refusing?’ Are we not confronted by a situation which we can 
meet realistically only by an extension of the grounds of nullity (which 
Mr. Guerry does not like) or by some controlled recognition that there 
may be causes arising after marriage which in certain cases justify di- 
vorce a vinculis and the Church’s acceptance of it? 

On this highly controversial issue, defenders of indissolubility will 
here find an arsenal of the arguments they need, presented cogently and 
at considerable length. But after all, there is perhaps another side to 
be pleaded, as it has indeed been pieaded by the proponents of our present 
canons. And whatever the solution, should it not be reached pastorally 
rather than legalistically; by the Church aware that it has grave re- 
sponsibilities in the cure of the souls committed to its care? 


P. V. NORWOOD. 


Seabury-W estern Theological Seminary, 
Evanston, Illinois. 
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I Here Present Unto You: Six Addresses Interpreting the Coronation 
of Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth II. By his Grace the Archbishop 
of Canterbury. London, S.P.C.K., 1953; published in the United 
States by The Seabury Press. $2.50. 


Many Americans who watched the coronation on their television 
sets or in the excellent moving picture, “A Queen is Crowned,” were 
surprised by the explicitly religious nature of the ceremony. Dr. 
Fisher’s sermons, which are included in this little volume, will do much 
to explain and interpret all that the coronation meant. Beautifully ex- 
pressed, with deep and earnest spiritual emotion running through them 
all, these addresses are worthy of more than a hasty reading. Though 
we live in a land where Church and state are separated, we may all 
nevertheless profit by meditating upon the public responsibilities of 
religion and the religious nature of citizenship. Through its Primate, 
the Church of England here speaks not only to the nation and its 
Queen but also to the whole Christian world. 


DuBOSE MURPHY. 


Christ Church Rectory, 
Tuscaloosa, Alabama. 


Immanuel: The Story of the Living Christ, the Lord of the Church. 
By the Reverend Frederick Charles Rufle (Boston, The Christopher 
Publishing House, 1954). $3.50. 


In these addresses, the author presents an account of the life of 
Christ, with concluding chapters on “The Interpretation of the Man” and 
“Results in History.” All four Gospels are used as sources of appar- 
ently equal value. The people of Galilee are described as “ground down 
beneath an overload of tribute to a foreign power.” It is true that tax- 
ation was heavy and often unjust, but the revenue of Galilee went to 
Herod and not to Rome. The words “immaculate conception” are used 
(page 24) as equivalent to “Virgin Birth’—which is unfortunate and 
misleading. 


DuBOSE MURPHY. 


The Development of Negro Religion. By Ruby F. Johnston. (New 
York, The Philosophical Library, 1954). $3.00. 


The Negro in American has passed through a wide variety of 
experiences and circumstances. From the bitterness of slavery, he has 
moved on to the problems of adjustment to freedom, with the accom- 
panying obstacles of economic hardship and social coldness. For many 
generations, his religion was a source of comfort and means of escape. 
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In his subconscious, there were the dregs of primitive animism; from 
the prevailing tone of evangelical Protestantism, he borrowed an emo- 
tionalism which occasionally became orgiastic. But as his educational 
opportunities increased, he began to move forward into a state in which 
his religion became more spiritual and social, or else into a state of 
emancipation from all traditional forms. 

The present study is based on a wide general knowiedge of social 
conditions and on a close study of three groups of Negroes in Boston and 
in South Carolina. There are a few instances in which the author’s 
interpretation of her source material might be questioned, but on the 
whole the tone of the book is intelligent and fair-minded. It is to be 
regretted that she regularly writes “Reverend Smith” and “Reverend 
Jones,” and that the publishers allow this to stand; suppose an author 
Constetently wrote “had went”—would not that call for editorial cor- 
rection: 


DuBOSE MURPHY. 


Roadblocks to Faith. By the Very Rev. James A. Pike and the Rev. 
John McG. Krumm (with a foreword by the Rt. Rev. H. W. B. 
Donegan, Bishop of New York). New York, Morehouse-Gorham 
Co., 1954. $2.25. 


This is the annual “Bishop of New York Book” for Lent of 1954. 
It contains a series of “Dialogue Sermons,” which were presented in 
the Cathedral of St. John the Divine, New York, in July, 1953. The 
“dialogue sermon” is an interesting and useful device for bringing both 
questions and answers before the attention of a congregation. The 
authors frankly admit that no one is argued into believing, but they 
hope that a frank discussion of the difficulties in the way of belief will 
clear the road of some obstacles and invite confidence in further travel 
towards the city of faith. The range of topics is wide, and most of the 
conventional objections are fairly presented and answered. 


DuBOSE MURPHY. 


The Revelations of Mechthild of Madgeburg, or The Flowing Light of 
the Godhead. Translated from the Manuscript in the Library of 
the Monastery of Ejinsiedeln by Lucy Menzies. London, New 
York, Toronto: Longmans Green Co., 1953. Pp. xxviii, 265. 18s. 


Mechthild of Magdeburg (1210-1297), if not perhaps one of the 
greatest, is one of the most charming of mediaeval mystics—contempla- 
tive and ecstatic, equally direct and evangelical. We are greatly in- 
debted to Miss Menzies for this first English translation. Here is a 
sample of what deserves to become a familiar devotional classic: 

Now listen, my love, hear with spiritual ears what the nine 

Choirs sing— 
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We praise thee, O Lord, 

That thou hast sought us in Thy humility, 
Saved us by Thy compassion, 

Honoured us by Thy lowliness, 

Led us by Thy gentleness, 

Ordered us by Thy wisdom, 

Protected us by Thy power, 

Sanctified us by Thy holiness, 

Illumined us by Thy intimacy, 

Raised us up by Thy love. 


E. R. HARDY. 
Berkeley Divinity School, 
New Haven, Connecticut. 


The Episcopal Church: Its Message for Men of Today. By George 
Parkin Atwater, revised by the publishers in cooperation with the 
Rev. David T. Atwater. New York, Morehouse-Gorham Co., 1953. 
Cloth, $2.50; paper, $1.50. 


First published in 1917, the late Rev. Dr. Atwater’s book has 
proven to be a useful introduction to the Episcopal Church. It still 
serves its purpose. Revised and brought up to date, the present edition 
will continue to help men understand and appreciate our Church’s 


methods and spirit. 
DuBOSE MURPHY. 


The Catechism Today. By the Rt. Rev. G. Ashton Oldham, D. D., re- 
tired Bishop of Albany. New York, Morehouse-Gorham Co., 1954. 
Paper, $1 90. 


This is another revised edition of a Church classic. Dr. Oldham’s 
book was first published in 1929, and “is now reissued with some slight 
changes.” Although not written in popular language, it provides the 
clergyman or the Bible class teacher with a sound and helpful exposition 
of the Catechism as now presented in the Offices of Instruction. 


DuBOSE MURPHY. 


A Rule of Life. By Frank Newton Howden. New York, Morehouse- 
Gorham Co., 1954. Paper, 60c. 


This is a simple and helpful guide for the churchman who seeks 
to shape his daily life according to the duties which he accepts as a 
member of the Church. It contains a fine collection of prayers and other 


suggestions for living as a Christian. 
DuBOSE MURPHY. 
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The Way of Light. By Christine Fleming Heffner. New York, More- 
house-Gorham Co., 1954. Cloth, $2.50. 


In addition to prayers for use during the day, the author provides 
fourteen meditations upon the mighty acts of creation and redemption, 
largely drawn from Holy Scripture. There are striking silhouette illus- 
trations by George Harmon, which will help the reader to form his own 
mental picture in meditation. 


» DuBOSE MURPHY. 


The Seven Words From The Cross. By the late Father Andrew. Lon- 
don, A. R. Mowbray & Co., Ltd., 1954, $1.05. 


Father Andrew, of the Society of the Divine Compassion, was ac- 
customed to base his addresses at the Three Hour Service upon the 
Seven Words spoken by our Lord. “K. E. B.,” who edits the present 
little volume, does not tell us where these addresses were delivered ; 
but they will prove helpful as devotional reading at any time or place. 


DuBOSE MURPHY. 


Letters to My Daughter. By Dagobert D. Runes. New York, The Philo- 
sophical Library, 1954. $2.50. 


All parents love to give advice; sometimes the children listen and 
sometimes they don’t. It was said that Queen Victoria did not like to 
have Mr. Gladstone addiess her as if she were a public meeting; and 
one may raise the question whether or not a modern young lady would 
care to receive letters in the form of lectures. But the present letters are 
full of the best religious and ethical insights of Judaism, touched with a 
stinging scorn for pedantry and sham. 


DuBOSE MURPHY. 


The Pocket History of Freemasonry. By Fred L. Pick and G. Norman 
Knight. New York, The Philosophical Library, 1953. $4.75. 


Written by two English scholars, this little book is intended for 
Masons on both sides of the Atlantic. It seems to be based on careful 
research, and is written in simple and pleasant style. 


DuBOSE MURPHY. 
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Fear Not! By Henry Irving Louitt, with Foreword by Austin Pardue, 
Greenwich, Conn., The Seabury Press, 1954. $1.75. 


The Bishop of South Florida has given us a clear and helpful ap- 
proach to the universal problem of fear. His rich and extensive pastoral 
experience, as a clergyman at home and as a chaplain in the army, has 
given him many a useful illustration. Unfortunately, some of the 
sentences, in print, are long and hard to follow; they would doubtless 
come clearer if one heard the bishop speaking them. And there are a 
few cases of poor diction and misspelling, which should have been 
improved by more careful editing. But it is not a book to be read 
through once and then put aside; it will prove most helpful to those 
who read it three or four times. 


DuBOSE MURPHY. 


Now I Can Tell. By Quentin K. Y. Huang. New York, Morehouse- 
Gorham Co., 1954. $3.50. 
As the sub-title indicates, this is “The story of a Christian Bishop 
under communist persecution.” For nearly four months (late Decem- 
ber, 1949, to April, 1950) Bishop Huang was held as a prisoner by the 
Communist government in Kunming. There were hearings and exami- 
nations and trials, of the type that we have already learned much about. 
And there was the tempting offer of a position as “leader of the Religi- 
ous Revolution in Southwest China.” Eventually, the bishop was re- 
leased and left China by way of Burma. To his own personal narrative, 


a" an illuminating discussion of the Communist land reforms in 
ina. 


DuBOSE MURPHY. 
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PREACH THE WORD OF GOD 


By THE REV. FREDERICK M. MORRIS, D. D. 
Rector-elect St. Thomas Church, N. Y.C. 


A fascinating book about one of the most 
honorable, exacting, exciting and difficult 
occupations in the world. It will appeal to 
both clergymen and laymen because it is 
concerned not only with the art of preaching 
sermons but with the art of listening to ser- 


mons. Preaching without notes, ‘‘Keeping 
the congregation in stitches,’ The Senti- 
mentalizing of funerals are just a few of the 
interesting topics about which Dr. Morris 
writes so convincingly. 

$2.50 


A History of the Church Jn England 


By THE REV. J. R, H. MOORMAN, D. D. 
Chancellor of Chichester Cathedral 


This is a new, one-volume history of the 
Christian Church in England from Roman 
and Anglo-Saxon times to the present day. 
Dr. Moorman’s book is a model of clarity, 


of arrangement, and of exposition which 
will commend it to students and general 
readers alike. 


$6.00 


MOREHOUSE-GORHAM CO, 


14 E. 41st Street, 
29 E. Madison Street, 
261 Golden Gate Avenue, 


New York 17 
Chicago 2 
San Francisco 2 


An Increase of 1,040 Per Cent 
in Eighteen Years! 


N 1936 The Church Historical Society had but 79 
members. In 1954 it has 901 members—a net in- 
crease of 822 members, or 1,040 per cent. 


UR membership is widely distributed among all orders of the Church— 
bishops, priests, laymen and laywomen. 


ig this steadily increasing number find it worth while to belong to the 


Society, 


Why Not YOU? 


HE dues remain what they were in 1936—$2 per year. 


address 


If interested, 


THE CHURCH HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


4204 Spruce STREET 


PHILADELPHIA 4, Pa. 
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Churchmen who are Loyal to the 
Tradition of Sound Learning 
Will Wish to Read the 


CHURCH QUARTERLY REVIEW 


URRENT QueEstTIONs OF THE UTMost GENERAL INTEREST have 
often figured in this Review. In the Apr1L NUMBER an assembly 

of such topics—perhaps without parallel—is available to the reader 
who desires to keep himself well informed. Each of these questions— 
burning questions to any believer—is briefly handled by an expert. 


CONSIDER the following list. Is it remarkable? 


THE SPIRITUAL BANKRUPTCY OF MODERN MAN. 

THE ATTITUDE OF CHRISTIANITY TO OTHER RELIGIONS. 

THE ORIGIN OF OuR CIVIL SERVICE. 

THe IMPACT OF THE GOSPEL ON THE THOUGHT OF THE ANCIENT 
WorLD. 

BULTMANN’S THEORIES OF ‘““MyTH”’ IN THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


Dr. RAVEN’s LECTURES ON THEOLOGY AND NATURAL RELIGION. 
THE WorKER’s POINT OF VIEW IN THE COAL INDUSTRY. 
PLATONISM AND THE CAMBRIDGE PLATONISTS. 

THe THIRTEENTH CENTURY: A GREAT CHRISTIAN EPOCH. 

_St. PETER, APOSTLE AND MARTYR. 

THe LirurRGICAL MOVEMENT. 

THE RELIGIOUS THOUGHT OF INDIA. 


EADERS who knew The Guardian will recognize the spirit and 

outlook of that journal in the pages of the Quarterly. Since 

1875, the Quarterly has given distinguished service with the co- 
operation of eminent scholars. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION: Four Numbers, $3.00 
SINGLE Copy OrpErs: Per Copy, $1.00 


[American Churchmen may draw checks on their 
regular U. S. banks or send U. S. Postal Orders.]} 


ADDRESS: 
The Secretary, 39 Welbeck Street, London, W. 1., 
ENGLAND 
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THE CHURCH’S SEMINARIES 


Are Indispensable to Its Life and Growth 


THE GENERAI, THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


CHELSEA SQUARE 
New York 11, New York 


THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY IN VIRGINIA 
ALEXANDRIA, VIRGINIA 


BEXLEY HALL 
THE DIVINITY SCHOOL OF KENYON COLLEGE 
GAMBIER, OHIO 


NASHOTAH HOUSE 
NASHOTAH, WISCONSIN 


BERKELEY DIVINITY SCHOOL 


38 HILLHOUSE AVENUE 
New Haven 11, Connecticut 


THE DIVINITY SCHOOL IN PHILADELPHIA 


4205 Spruce STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PENNSYLVANIA 


SEABURY-WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


600 HAVEN STREET 
Evanston, ILLINOIS 


EPISCOPAL THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


99 BRATTLE STREET 
CAMBRIDGE 38, MASSACHUSETTS 


THE SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 
OF THE UNIVERSITY OF THE SOUTH 
SEWANEE, TENNESSEE 


CHURCH DIVINITY SCHOOL OF THE PACIFIC 


2451 RipGe Roap 
BERKELEY 9, CALIFORNIA 


THE EPISCOPAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
OF THE SOUTHWEST 


2607 UNIVERSITY AVENUE 
Austin, TEXAS 


Catalogues and other information can be had from the Deans. 


More Lay Readers 
Than Clergy! 


A STUDY OF THE OFFICE OF LAY READER 
IN THE HISTORY OF THE CHURCH 


By 
WALTER H. STOWE 
Historiographer of the Church 


OR the first time in its history, be- 

ginning in 1951, the American Epis- 
copal Church has more Lay Readers than 
Clergy: 7,750 of the former; 7,233 of the 
latter. 


OW this came to pass, is the subject 

of this study. It is the most com- 
plete exposition, as it relates to the American 
Church, known to us. 


The 1954 Edition 
Per Copy, 50c 
Postpaid 


CONTENTS 


An Ancient Office. In the Chureh of England. In the Colonial Church. 
In the Early Canons of the American Church. The Growth of the Church 
Calls for Action. The Revisions of 1883 and 1886. The Lay Reader in an 
Age of Secularism. The Revisions of 1904 and 1952. The Distribution of 
Lay Readers in the Church—1952. The Priesthood of the Laity. Training 
Schools for Lay Readers. Partners in a World-Wide Struggle. Five Tables 
concerning the Growth of The Episcopal Church, 1790-1950: Dioceses, 
Clergy, Lay Readers, Communicants. 


Order THE HISTORIOGRAPHER, 1954 
at 50 Cents Per Copy from 


THE CHURCH HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
Philadelphia 4 


4205 Spruce Street 
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NF Twenty-third Year! Twenty-third Volume! 


Historical Magazine 


E* DS the year 1954 with the record of having published 
over 9,000 pages of history and biography concerning 
the story of The Episcopal Church. 


WE shall celebrate this event by publishing in the De- 
cember Number, 


A CATALOG OF ARTICLES IN THE “HISTORICAL MAGAZINE” 
VOLUMES I (1932)—XXII (1953) 
BY AUTHORS, SUBJECTS, AND TITLES 


compiled by the Rev. Dr. William Wilson Manross, Librarian 
of the Church Historical Society, and Associate Editor. 
Even longtime readers of the Magazine will be amazed at the 
variety and the richness of the story already told in 22 
volumes, and the “‘Catalog”’ will be a boon to students. 


Al: 


A LIST OF EPISCOPAL CLERGYMEN IN “APPLETONS’ 
CYCLOPEDIA OF AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY” AND IN THE 
“DICTIONARY OF AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY” 


compiled by the Rev. William H. Stone. The biographies 
listed in the two works, eliminating duplicates, total 548 
clergymen, of whom 173 were bishops. 


N addition, there will be Other Articles, Editorials, Book 
Reviews, and the Index to Volume XXIII (1954) 


ADVENTURES IN THE H. W. GRAY CO., INC. 
PARISH HISTORY “Leading Publishers of Music 


for the Episcopal Church” 
By NELSON R. BURR parece 


. = The Plainchant Publications 
parish — history. r. Burr has (Edited by Francis Burgess) 
written nine. 
The St. Dunstan Edition 
Per Copy, 25c of Plainchant 
: (Edited by Winfred Douglas) 


Church Historical Society Novello & Co., Ltd., London 


4205 Spruce St., Philadelphia 4 
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THE CHURCH HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


Takes Great Pleasure in Announcing the 


Publication of the Notable Work 


The Anglican Church 
In New Jersey 


By NELSON R. BuRR 


Author of ‘‘Education in New Jersey, 1630-1871,” 
in the Princeton ‘‘History of New Jersey” 
Series and Other Works 


Publication No. 40 
Cloth Bound, Per Copy, $10 
Pages, xvi, 768 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 


Foreword. 


By the Historiographer of the 
Diocese of New Jersey. 


Preface. 


. The Background. 

. The Day of Small Things. 

. Come Over and Help Us! The 
Founding of the Venerable So- 
ciety. 

. The Apostles: Keith and Talbot. 

. The First Harvest: 1702-1740. 

. Conformity and Conversion. 
The Greak Awakening. 

. Between the Storms: 1740-1775. 

. The Missionary Life. 

. The Spirit of Church Life. 

. The Church and the People. 

. Schools of the Prayer Book. 

. Prologue to Self-Government: 
The Clergy Conventions. 

. The Widow and the Fatherless: 
— Corporation for Their Re- 
ief. 

. Methodism and Its Separation 
from the Church, 


XV. The Battle for the Episcopate. 
XVI. The Revolution. 
XVII. Reorganization and Revival. 


EPILOGUE 


Growth and Progress During a Century 
and a Half: 1800-1950. 


APPENDICES 
A. Historical Sketches of Colonial 
Churches. 
B. Biographical Sketches of Colonial 
Clergymen. 
C. List of Places Served by Missionaries. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Part I. General Bibliography. 

Part II. Special Bibliography: Published 
Works of the New Jersey Co- 
lonial Clergy. 
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The Anglican Church 
In New Jersey 
A Review 
Stowe 


Historiographer of The 
Episcopal Church 


S Dr. Burr states in the Preface, ‘this volume appears as the fulfilment of an 

obligation to explore a long neglected area in the historiography of the Ameri- 

can Church. General histories usually do not suggest that New Jersey played an 

influential and sometimes vital part in the founding, growth, and organization of 
The Episcopal Church in these United States . .  .” 


HE result is eminently worth while. What Dr. Burr set out to do, he has done. 

This volume is not only a major contribution to ecclesiastical history; it is an 

important contributien to the history of the “making of New Jersey,” and thus to 

the “making of America.” It is a needed corrective of that secularization of his- 

tory which has been too long with us, as evidenced by secondary school and college 

text books, wherein the part played by religion and the churches in the making of 
New Jersey and of America is almost entirely ignored. 


I VENTURE to prophesy that this book will stand for a hundred years as the 
definitive treatment of the subject. It is a thoroughly honest work, as was to 

be expected from Dr. Burr. There is no glossing over the faults or failures of either 
men or measures. It is proof, if proof be needed, that ecclesiastical history can be 
written as fairly and as objectively as secular history. 


HIS work is “social history”’ in the best sense of that term, and it should there- 

fore be of genuine interest to the layman. ‘This is no history merely of an ec- 

clesiastical machine, but rather of the Church as ‘the blessed company of all faithful 

people, as a social organism conditioned both by its traditions and by its 
surroundings.” 


THE Revolutionary War well-nigh ruined The Episcopal Church in New Jersey, 

as well as everywhere else. The Epilogue is the story of its revival, and its 
rapid growth from approximately 1835 to date. As of 1950, there were more 
Episcopalians in New Jersey than in any other State in the Union, except New York 
and Pennsylvania; and, as of that dete, there were more communicants in the State 
of New Jersey than the entire Episcopal Church had had a century before—in 1850. 
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BRITISH HUMANITARIANISM 


Essays Honoring Frank J. Klingberg 


Edited by 
SAMUEL CLYDE McCULLOCH 


Rutgers University 


Publication No. 32 
Handsomely Printed and Bound 
The Copy, $4.00 


A REVIEW 


HE character of Frank J. Klingberg, an outstanding layman of 
the Church and a consecrated teacher, shines through the essays 
of this work, written by former graduate students of the Department 
of History of the University of California at Los Angeles. It is note- 
worthy that, after thirty-three years at that University, the graduate 
historians, who have passed under his influence in the department 
which he was largely instrumental in building, have produced in his 
honor a book concerned with Christianity, and primarily with Chris- 
tian Missions. During the past ten years, Dr. Klingberg has been a 
frequent contributor to the HistoricAL MAGAZINE of the Episcopal 
Church and has made a real contribution to the early history of the 
American Church in his Anglican Humanitarianism in Colonial New 
York, published in 1940 by the Church Historical Society. 


SIDE from the factual value of the volume, its greatest interest 
lies in the question which it raises, “‘Is humanitarianism the 
other side of humanism, or is it a necessary resultant of missionary 
activity?”” The question is not definitely answered, for the influence 
of James Mill and Jeremy Bentham is noted alongside the positive 
contributions of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. As is 
to be expected in a historical volume of this sort, the length of the 
essay often limits the author to a recital of facts without sufficient 
interpretation of the facts. The articles concerning the work of the 
S. P. G. are the most interesting to the average church reader, while 
the essay on Thomas Bradbury Chandler, the leader of the Tractist 
Controversies in New York, is probably the best review of the life 
and activities of the 18th century New Jersey clergyman which is 
to be found.—Dr. SyDNEY TEMPLE, in The Witness. 
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